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Charles Burke Elliott, the writer of the following diary, 
was born in a log house on a small farm in Morgan County, 
Ohio, on January 6, 1861. He attended the one-room 
country district schools until he entered Marietta College. 
After a year in the preparatory department there, he went 
with his parents to lowa and was graduated from the law 
school of the University of Iowa in 1881. He practiced 
law first at Aberdeen, South Dakota, and later in Minne- 
-apolis, where he settled in 1884 after his marriage to Edith 
Winslow of Muscatine, lowa. While he was endeavoring 
to establish a law practice, he took graduate work in history 
at the University of Minnesota, and in 1888 he was awarded 
the first degree of doctor of philosophy conferred by the 
university. His thesis, on the United States and the North- 
eastern Fisheries, published by the university in 1887, was 
a notable contribution to American history and is still, fifty 
years later, a comprehensive and authoritative work on the 

* Extracts from Judge Elliott’s diary for 1888 were read by his son, 
Major Charles W. Elliott of Minneapolis, at a meeting of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society in the Historical Building, St. Paul, on April 12, 
1937. The original diaries, covering much of the period from 1886 to 
1901 and a few later years, are in the possession of Major Elliott, who 
has edited a portion of one volume for publication in this magazine. 
Many of the entries relate to the author’s studies for his degree, but the 
record as a whole gives an excellent picture of social and economic con- 
ditions in Minneapolis in the late eighties. The spelling, punctuation, 
and paragraphing of the original have been followed throughout. When- 
ever possible, individuals mentioned have been identified by supplying 
their first names in brackets. Ed. 
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subject. In his diary for the first six months of 1888, pre- 
sented herewith, Elliott records his activities while prepar- 
ing for his doctoral examinations, and tells how he received 
_ his degree. 

In 1891 Elliott was appointed by Governor William R. 
Merriam a judge of the municipal court of Minneapolis 
and he was elected to the same post in 1892. In 1894 he 
was elected judge of the fourth judicial district, a position 
to which he was re-elected in 1900, and in 1904 he was 
elected an associate justice of the Minnesota Supreme 
Court. President Taft appointed Judge Elliott an associate 
justice of the supreme court of the Philippine Islands in 
1909, and in the following year he became a member of the 
Philippine commission and secretary of commerce and po- 
lice in the government of the islands. He resigned these 
posts in 1913 and returned to Minneapolis, where he prac- 
ticed !aw until his death on September 18, 1935. 

Judge Elliott was a profound student of law and history, 
the author of a number of standard legal texts, innumerable 
essays, addresses, and historical studies, and a two-volume 
work on the Philippine Islands. He was deeply interested 
in international law and served one term as president of the 
American branch of the International Law Association. 
For many years he was a member of the faculty of the law 
school of the University of Minnesota, lecturing to students 
on corporation and international law. He was honored 
with the degree of doctor of laws by the University of Iowa 
and Marietta College. His service in the tropics resulted 
in a serious impairment of his hearing and all his life he 
suffered severely from physical ailments brought on by 
overwork and improper diet while a struggling young stu- 
dent and lawyer. His wife died on May 13, 1934, the 
fiftieth anniversary of their wedding. He is survived by 
four sons and a daughter. 

CHARLES W. ELLIOTT 
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Diary oF CHarLes Burke Extuiorr, JANUARY I-JUNE 7, 1888 
[Elliott MSS. — A.D.] 


Sunday, January 1, 1888 Rose at 8°° and found an abundance 
of snow to shovel. This occupied me for an hour. Breakfast and 
the annual edition of the Tribune two more hours, then the Century 
and Les Miserables until dinner at 1 P.M. After dinner went to 
Winslows? for the Colonels* milk and brough[t] back besides the 
milk a beautiful Greyhound puppy six weeks old, so this is his birth- 
day as far as we are concerned. At 3 P.M. went down town to the 
office and drew mortgages as long as I could see, then came home. 
Read the Life of Lincoln in the car. After supper read the Century 
and Les Miserables until about ten. Then spent an hour getting the 
family (including the new dog) to bed for the night. 

The new year opens up with very fair prospects ahead. The old 
year has been somewhat eventful and I find my position more assured 
that [than] a year ago. Among the “ events” may be attributed (1) 
The Baby, (2) The position as attorney for the National Building 
Loan & P[rotective] Union,* (3) My trip to Washington and work 


in the State Department, (4) The publication of my thesis on the 


“ Northeastern Fisheries” by the University of Minnesota (5) Re- 
moval into a house of our own.5 For the coming year I am to write 
one leading article for the National Law Review (of which I am to 
be assistant editor), The Criminal Law Magazine, The American 
Law Register and at least one for the Eng. & Am. Ency. of Law (for 
which I wrote the article on Bonds in Vol. 2) I am also going to 
work on a book on the subject of “ Centralization” being a study of 
the Centrifugal and Centripetal forces in a federative system of gov- 


* Charles C. Winslow, Elliott’s father-in-law, lived at 1307 Sixth 
Street, Southeast. He was the Minneapolis manager of the Domestic 
Sewing Machine Company. He was a Maine state Quaker, who had 
gone to California during the gold rush of 1849. He returned to Cali- 
fornia about 1891 and operated a fruit ranch until his death in 1918 
at San Diego. 

*The “Colonel” was Elliott’s year-old son, Charles Winslow El- 
liott. 

*This organization had offices in the Temple Court, at Hennepin 
and Washington Avenues, where Elliott also had an office. The officers 
of the union were Austin D. Cotton, president; George B. McIntosh, 
vice president; Orrin C. Kneale, secretary; and Gus J. Pauly, treasurer. 

*The house was located at 1600 Fourth Street, Southeast. Earlier 
the Elliotts had lived with the Winslow family. 
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ernment; collect authorities for a Law Book, and master the French 
Language. These are to be merely incidental to my law business 
which must be doubled and pushed vigorously. 

Man proposes &c — May it all prosper for the best. 

Monday, January 2, 1888 Went to the Court House at 9 
A. M. to try case of Lasher vs Fishblatt, but found it second on the 
docket and it was not reached although I was kept there all day ex- 
pecting it to be called. Spent the time in listening to [Frank F.] 
Davis’ speach [sic] to the jury in the Barrett case.6 He spoke all 
day and made a very fine speach. Lunch at N Y. Res. with Maj. 
[G.L.] Abbott. In evening sawed wood and read Les Miserables 
until 11°° 

Tuesday, January 3, 1888 Was at the District Court House at 
a little after 9. A.M. Walter [Winslow] came over and went 
down with me so that I could pass him into the court room where he 


could hear Mr [William W.] Erwin’s address to the jury in the * 


Barrett case.’ When I arrived I found that my case had already 
been reached and passed succeeded in getting it on the Calender 
again and in getting a judgment for all I claimed. Remained a few 
minutes listening to Erwin. He is certainly a wonderful criminal 
lawyer and made a magnificent effort to save the neck of his worthless 
client, with what result will be seen. I am inclined to think that the 
jury will disagree owing to their hesitancy in believing the evidence of 
an accomplice who turns states evidence and thus attempts to hang his 
brother This is the fourteenth day of the trial, which has awakened 
great interest in the community. 

Came home for dinner. Went to the Court House again in the 
afternoon and had an order signed. Came back to the office and at- 
tended to correspondance. Got the Political Science Quarterly for 
December and devoted most of the evening to reading it. Much in- 
terested in an article on “ The Oleomargarine Law.” Such laws 
have no foundation to stand on except the purely selfish efforts of the 
men who make butter and who have sufficient political power to con- 
trol votes in Congress. Received a letter from [Murat W.] Hop- 
kins stating that he had written a review of the “ Fisheries” for the 

* Davis was county attorney of Hennepin County. Tim and Peter 
Barrett were tried, convicted, and sentenced to be hanged for the brutal 
murder of a streetcar driver named Thomas Tollefson. The case was 


prominently featured in the newspapers of the day. 
* Erwin, a prominent St. Paul criminal lawyer, defended the Barretts. 
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National Law Review the first Number of which comes out the last 
of the present month.® 

Wednesday, January 4, 1888 A day devoted to office business — 
much of the time to examining titles and correspondence. In the 
evening went to the Lodge and was Installed as Recording Secretary 
of Ridgley Lodge No. 85, 1.0.O0.F. Home about 11. P.M. Pur- 
chased a box of cigars and opened them at the Lodge Room. Re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Bates from Wash. Ter. stating that he had 
received and read my booklet. He also gave me some good advice 
viz. you will become famous, if you only “ eat light suppers and go to 
bed early.” 1 can remember the time (several of them) very easily 
when I had the light suppers. 

I find that my “ office” at the Lodge is going to be. some trouble 
as necessitating my regular attendance every Wednesday evening 

Thursday, January 5, 1888 Left the house at 8*° and ran to 
catch car for the office Just as I was catching it remembered that 
I had not a penny about me so concluded to walk. Crossed the 10" 
Ave. bridge and went direct to Court House. Heard Erwin arguing 
a motion in the Barrett case. Got the papers in the case of Swenson 
vs Winslow. Went hence to office stopping at the Bank. Drew $5. 
Ordered Gass put into the office which was done. Lunch at Wom- 
ans Exchange Walter Winslow with me. At Union Leag[ul]e 
rooms for half an hour.* New billiard and pool tables being put in. 
Devoted remainder of the day to preparing to try case tomorrow. 
Served subponea duces tecum on Swenson and Mathilda Johnson. 
Home for supper after which went to Canton [(I.O.O.F.)] ' and 
drilled until 10°°. to office, left my uniform and then to Reception 
at Club Rooms — remained until 11. Home and sawed wood until 
after 12. M. Received a letter from Hon. Hamilton Fish acknowl- 
edging receipt of a book To bed at half past 12. The League 
passed resolutions opposing the confirmation of Lamar as Justice of 

* Murat W. Hopkins, then of Danville, Indiana, and later of Indian- 
apolis, was a classmate of Judge Elliott at Marietta College. They 
were close friends for many years. ‘The review referred to appeared in 
the January, 1888, number of the National Law Review, and was highly 
laudatory. Mr. Hopkins is still living in Indianapolis. 

*Then at 7 South Sixth Street. 

*” The letters enclosed in brackets are written in pencil. This and nu- 
merous other pencilled notations were added by Judge Elliott himself in 


later years. Military branches of the Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows were called “ cantons” instead of lodges. 
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the Supreme Court of the U.S. [William H.] Eustis, [Robert] 
Stratton and [John F.] Byers made strong speaches against the con- 
firmation. Resolutions to be sent to our Senators, but I dont really 
imagine they will have any [great] ™ effect. It is easy to Resolve 
I am unable to get up any rabid enthusiasm on such questions. It 
is worse than nonsense to state in a speech that Larmar [sic] never 
tried a case and that any one attorney in Minneapolis is better pre- 
pared (legally) for the position of Justice (Eustis). Its worse than 
nonsense — its gross ignorance.!* 

Friday, January 6, 1888 Today, I spent at the District Court 
Room waiting for my case to be called, but it was not reached & 
was passed until Monday 2. P.M. Evening at home. This is my 
27™ Birthday, so many times have I been born into a new year. It 
is now just ten years since I left home, in Marion Twp. Morgan Co. 
Ohio, and walked to Pennsville to attend the High School, to be 
taught by my cousin Jesse T. Elliott now Auditor of Morgan Co. 
Taylor Hambleton, Frank Hambleton, Frank Brown and myself 
rented two rooms and cooked our own meals. I attended this school 
for 10 wks when the teacher was forced to suspend operations on 
account of sore eyes. I returned home and remained until sometime 
in April when one raw, cold, muggy day I started and walked to 
Deavertown, twenty one miles, where my old friend L. W. Sheppard 
was Principal of the schools. Started at sun up and arrived there 
about 2 P.M. Sheppard offered to pay my board if I would remain 
and attend school until spring. This I did. The next day (Satur- 
day) at noon I started home for my books carrying an empty valice. 
It had snowed and begun to thaw and the walking was horrible, wet, 
muddy & slippery. Up hill, and down, mile after mile I trudged 
along. The sun wen[t] down when I was 10 miles from home. 
At 11. P.M. I was home. The next day (with my Library in the 
borrowed valice) I started back. Father took me within 8 miles of 
my destination on horseback and upon starting back gave me ten 
cents in paper (all he had.) I would give ten Dollars for that little 
shinplaster today. Well can I remember the spot, at the top of a 

™ The word enclosed in brackets has been added in pencil. 

“The Union League opposition to Lamar’s nomination was evidently 
based on his earlier Confederate activities. He had been a lieutenant 
colonel in the Confederate army and judge advocate general under Jeffer- 


son Davis. The Senate confirmed his appointment on January 16, 1888, 
despite protests from various quarters. 
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long hill. The rest of the way I walked and carried the heavy 
valice. arrived late in the evening, having walked 48 miles in three 
days over such roads as I have seen in [S.E.] 1* Ohio, only. After 
about 6 weeks of school, I began my career as a teacher in a District 
School two miles north of Deavertown. I had already received a 
Teachers Certificate after some dif[f]iculty I was thus launched, 
and at the end of Ten years, here I am. Have they been successful ? 
I think I am safe in saying that they have not been altogether 
wasted. The ten cent shinplaster, has not multipled very rapidly, 
but within a month I have received personal letters from some of the 
most distinguished men in the land, unsolicited, all speaking in flat- 
tering terms of my work. One from a very distinguished Diplomat, 
who has represented his country at one of the Courts of Europe (and 
who bears one of the greatest names in American history) [Jay] 
asking my opinion as to the proper course to be pursued by the 
United States in a Controver[s]y with Great Britain. Surely, with- 
out vanity, I may feel that there is some distance between the poor 
muddy youth of seventeen, standing on that hill side in Ohio ten 
years ago, and the young lawyer of 27 here in this great Western 
_City. Senators of the United States, (unknown to him) did not 
then write to that youth, “ You have done yourself and the State great 
credit.” when I think of this, it gives me renewed strength for the 
hard struggle, for it has been ten years of hard work, worry, bitter 
poverty, and frequent disappointment. 

Tuesday, January 10, 1888 Spent the forenoon at office After 
dinner went to the Court House to try case of Swenson vs. Winslow, 
et al. An action for damages on a Replevin Bond for breach of the 
Condition to prosecute with effect. Commenced about 3 P.M. 
and plaintiff closed his evidence — adjourned to next morning. In 
evening went to the office (Edith with me) and posted my self more 
for the morrow. Think I shall win. Am for the Defence (appel- 
lant) I lost in Justice Court. [Won before a jury] ™ 

Wednesday, January 11, 1888 At the District Court House 
at 9. A.M. Opened case for the Defense, and put in my testimony. 


™* The letters enclosed in brackets have been added in pencil. 

“ The name enclosed in brackets has been added in pencil. John Jay 
was a grandson of Chief Justice John Jay. He was minister to Austria 
from 1869 to 1874 and in 1890 he became president of the American His- 
torical Association. 

* The statement enclosed in brackets has been added in pencil. 
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Case went to the Jury at noon and after being out 30 minutes they 
brought in a verdict for the Defendant, thus being a victory for me. 
A hard fought case and a clean win. 

Thursday, January 12, 1888 Went to the Court House this 
morning —heard Tim Barret sentenced by Judge Lochran [William 
Lochren] to be “hanged by the neck until you are dead, and may 
God have mercy on your soul.” Back to office — general business. 
Lunch at N. Y. Restaurant with [Sumner L.] Trussell. Spent most 
of the afternoon electioneering for Stratton for President of the 
Union League for the coming year, but I fear we are in the field too 
late.1® Came home and spent the evening reading Porters “ Free 
Trade Folly,” and case law on “Some points in the Law of Extradi- 
tion,” an article for the [‘‘] Criminal Law Magazine,” of Jersey 
City. 

Sunday, January 15, 1888 Said to be one of the coldest days 
ever known in the Northwest. Scarcely ventured out of the house, 
but sat by the fire and read the paper and Kents Com. on Interna- 
tional Law. I believe we burned half a cord of wood today to say 
nothing of the coal. Fuel now costs me $20 a month regularly and 
I have no furnace either. 

Wednesday, January 18, 1888 Nothing worth recording oc- 
curred today. The weather is so cold that we all keep close in 
doors and attend to the fires. Intended to have Mr [Charles W.] 
Purple come out to supper and with that object in view arranged to 
have another party act of [as] Secretary at the Lodge. But through 
a misunderstanding he could not come and it was arranged that he 
should come out with me tomorrow evening 

Concluded however, that it was too cold to go to the Lodge and 
remained at home reading Bancroft. I may be no judge of a his- 
torical style but to me Bancrofts style is abominable His everlast- 
ing series of semicolons instead of conjunctions irritate me, and make 
it very hard reading. I like Mr Shoulders [Schouler’s] style, it is 
smooth and “uneventful” and I read on without having my atten- 
tion called to it 

The Republican leaders of the State met today at the Union 

* Nevertheless, Stratton was elected president of the League for 1888. 
Timothy E. Byrnes and C. P. Preston were elected vice presidents, Trus- 


sell, secretary, and Clarence H. Childs, treasurer. Byrnes later became 
vice president of the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railway. 
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League Rooms for the purpose of taking steps for the organization of 
a State League composed of delegates from local L[e]Jague[s] and 
clubs throughout the State There were about 150 present and 
great enthusiasm prevailed. “The coming year will be hot politically. 
Every office in the State and nation, almost, is to be filled, and the pot 
has begun to simmer already. 

Thursday, January 19, 1888 Close at my desk all day. In 
evening Mr. Purple, our Stenograph[er] came over for supper and 
spent the evening. Mr. [Charles H.] Coe came in also and we 
played cards until ten oclock. Purple is a graduate of Oberlin Col- 
lege and has been admitted to the Bar, not yet commenced practice. 
Have been think[ing] today about the advisability of seriously under- 
taking the “ Commeniaries on the Law of Public Corporations” ™* 
This has been in my mind for a long time. The undertaking is so 
vast, the labor involved so immence, and the results of such tre- 
mendous importance that I hesitate. The field is open and some man 
will make fame and fortune, but a failure would be almost ruin _Dil- 
lon, on Municipal Corporations now covers a part of the field, but has 
in a measure gone out of date and become overlaid with notes &c. but 


-its reputation is so great that it seems presumptuous to enter the same 


field. But some one will do it and I am confident that I can imagine 
the plan and scope of a better book, but dare I attempt it. It will 
involve the careful reading and digesting of at least fifteen thousand 
cases and the severe concentrated labor of at least six or eight years. 
If it should be a failure it would be a serious matter, but success 
would be money and a solid reputation. The preparation would not 
seriously interfere with my practice but would engross all my spare 
time I have however decided not to commence it at present but to 
devote the present year to a historical study and further preparation 
by a course of reading. A year from now I will commence the 
magnum opus, 3 v[o]lumes 600 pages each. In the meantime, for 
“ Centralization.” 

Friday, January 20, 1888 Cold! Cold! Cold!, Coal!! Coal!! 
Coal !! $95° $95° $950 

* Elliott carried out this program. In 1893 the Goodyear Book Com- 
pany of Minneapolis published his Principles of the Law of Private Cor- 
porations, which went into five editions, and in 1898 his Principles of the 


Law of Public Corporations was issued by Callaghan and Company of 
Chicago. 
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At office until 11. A.M. Then went to St. Paul to get an oppor- 
tunity to examine Spear on Extradition, but found that the Attorney 
General was using it. So devoted a couple of hours to examining 
some articles in the Albany Law Journal, by William Beach Law- 
rence on the same subject. Reached my desk again at 3 P. M. where 
I remained until night Came home and spent the evening urging 
the fires and reading Bancroft. 

Am trying to get together the authorities for an article for the 
Criminal Law Review on the power of trying a prisoner for an of- 
fence other that [than] that for which he is extradited. Find it 
dificult to manage. This article was promised sometime during last 
year but I had so much on my hands that it was not written. For 
the present year I have promised an article for the American Law 
Journal and one or two for the Cyclopaedia of Eng. and Am. Law, 
on a subject to be assigned me well down the list Then during the 
year I hope to do most of the work on a Book on “ Centralization; 
a Study in Government,” for which I have some notes prepared. 
During May I suppose I will have to pass an examination for my 
Degree of Ph.D. if the faculty ever get the matter arranged. This 
with my law business will give me enough to keep me busy. Law 
business is very quiet this month, very little new business although I 
have secured two good new clients. 

Saturday, January 21, 1888 Horribly cold, said to have been as 
low as 53 below zero this morning, but 42 is the lowest authentic 
report, and this by the Government Signal Service officer at St. Paul. 
He report[s] the coldest sustained record for any day since the estab- 
lishment of the station in 1872. I was late in reaching the office, 9°°. 
Attended closely to business until noon although suffering from a 
cold which has invaded every nook and cranny of my system. After 
lunch went to the Club room and played Billiards with [A. W.] 
Scot[t], talked with [William J.] M*Afee about Commercial Union 
with Canada and the Fishery Dispute. Read the paper and re- 
mained until almost three P.M. Concluded that I would go home, 
but stopped at the office and found my mail contained matters requir- 
ing immediate attention. Went up to Plymouth Avenue to look 
after a collection. Came home at 5*° and spent the evening sitting 
before the fire reading Bancrofts U. S., the decline of the Colonial 
System. 
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Mr Henry L. Sheppard came in the office today and informed me 
that he saw a very flattering notice of my Book in some Eastern paper 
but could not remember what paper The Star News, in its notice 
gets me mixed up with a Mr Elliott who a few years since published 
a book on the Alaskan Seal Fisheries.‘* Washington dispa[t]ches 
today state that nothing is expected from the Fishery Commission. 
My prediction will be verified. Mr Chamberlain and his col- 
[lJeagues will undoubtedly spend a pleasant winter in Washington 
and do no serious damage — this and nothing more. 

Sunday, January 29, 1888 Close to the Library all day reading 
and dreaming Have been wondering why some one has not written a 
“ History of the Foreign Relations of the United States” or call it 
a “ Diplomatic History of the U. 8.” The position of the U. S. 
as one of the Family of Nations is of course treated of incidentally by 
all the historians, but a complete work devoted to this subject would 
be worthy of any writer It must be written with access to all the 
sources of information, printed, and written in this and other coun- 
tries. It would give due prominence to the influence of the U. S. 
upon the development of trade and commerce, the peculiarities of the 
Monroe Doctrine, her influence on the growth of International Law, 
and the principle of Arbitration as applied to International disputes 
&c. &c. Trescot and Lyman have, in a fashion treated of the early 
Diplomatic history, and Sewards Volume of the period of the Rebel- 
lion.2° Mr Stevens [4. J. Stephens] research[e]s in the Archives 
of Europe have brough[t] much new and important matter to light 
which it is hoped will soon be accessible. I understand that the 
period of the Civil War is being written by a St. Louis man who re- 
cently took his Doctor Degree at some German University. 

Monday, January 30, 1888 General office business, correspond- 
ence and drawing pleadings. Feeling badly and in no condition for 

“The reference is to Our Arctic Province: Alaska and the Seal 
Islands, by Henry Wood Elliott (New York, 1886). 

* Several histories of this type have since appeared, the most recent 
by Samuel Flagg Bemis, whose monumental Diplomatic History of the 
United States was published in 1936. 

” The works referred to probably are William H. Trescot, Diplomacy 
of the Revolution (New York, 1852) and Diplomatic History of the Ad- 
ministrations of Washington and Adams (Boston, 1857) ; Theodore Ly- 


man, Diplomacy of the United States (Boston, 1826); and William H. 
Seward, Diplomatic History of the War for the Union (Boston, 1884). 
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work. Have been suffering from the epidemic locally known as Win- 
ter cholera, and am weak and debilitated and now on top of it comes 
a severe cold, which has almost laid me on the shelf. 

_ Tuesday, January 31, 1888 Feeling very much under the 
weather, cold and winter cholera. Did not reach the office until late. 
Went to Court House and upon returning to the office found 
Mr. Pope from Cedar Rapids Ia waiting for me. He is a client Mr. 
[J.J.] Windrum sent me. We went through some matters and then 
went to see some property his [sic] is thinking some day of trading 
for. Found it unsatisfactory. Lunch at Womans Exchange, and 
then played Billiards at Club Room for awhile Le[f]t the office at 
about 4 P. M. and came home. 

The weather is warm and moist today and for most of the fore- 
noon a heavy fog hung over the city — something unusual. 

Prof. Judson informs me that the Faculty refused to accept that 
plan proposed by the committee on the Degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy?! The Committee reported in favor of conferring the Degree 
upon a satisfactory examination in the one special Branch chosen and 
the preparation of a suitable thesis showing original work. Some of 
the Faculty favor a scheme by which an examination must be passed 
in one other subject entirely out of the special line of work and on[e] 
collateral to it. If this is adop[t]ed, I shall select International 
Law, Constitutional History of England, and my specialty of Ameri- 
can History. If they go to adding any further requirements I will 
withdraw as my time is too valuable to give much more of it to this 
kind of amusement. The Degree is not a matter of vital importance 
to my present or future wellfare. 

Wednesday, February 1, 1888 Cold not much better and throat 
worse. At home most of the day About 10 A.M. ventured over 
to the University Library. Returned a volume of Morleys Critical 
Miscellan[y] and brought home vol. 1. of Grotes “Plato” and a 
small volume by Lewis Rosenthal on “America and France,” which 

™ Harry Pratt Judson was professor of history in the University of 
Minnesota in 1888. In 1892 he became dean of the colleges and professor 
of history at the newly established University of Chicago, in 1906 and 
1907 he was acting president, and he was then installed as president. 
For many years he served as a member of the general education board 
and of the Rockefeller Foundation. From 1895 until 1902 he was one 


of the editors of the American Historical Review. He was a lifelong 
friend of Judge Elliott. 
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has escaped my attention before. It is an attempt to show, chiefly 
by abundant quotations from contemporaneous writers, the influence 
of America upon the French Revolution. As far as I have read he 
seems to agree with Mr. [H. M.] Stephens who in the Preface to 
the American Edition of the first volume of his new History of the 
French Revolution points out that it was only in its earliest stages 
that American [sic] exerted any appreciable influence The influence 
of America in successfully establishing a republic doubtless, by giving 
an illustration more modern that [than] the republics of antiquity, 
led the thinking men of France to choose a Republic rather than a 
limited monarchy after the English fashion so much admired by 
Montesquieu. But these leaders of though[t] who prepared the 
way by the destruction of the monarchy, were not the men who estab- 
lished the French Republic in 1794 and the men who actually founded 
that Republic received their inspiration from the classics. 

Went to the office late in the afternoon and attended to my letters. 
Felt worse and came home as soon as pos[s]ible Brought the Cen- 
tury with me and spent the evening reading it and taking medicine &c 
Went to bed with a very sore throught [sic] wrapped in salt Pork. 
Omitted Lodge. Mr. Shepley [E. R. Sheply] called at my house 
for advice (and left $5.) 

Thursday, February 2, 1888 Found my throat somewhat im- 
proved this morning, but felt afraid to venture out, so remained in- 
doors all day. Feeling better generally and hope to be able to 
return to business tomorrow. ‘The weather is quite warm but no sun 
shone to dispel the mist and dampness. Snow seems to be melting 
some. Spent the day reading “America & France,” and in brousing 
[sic] in the Library Sent to the office in the afternoon for the files 
of a case and spent an hour or two in working over the papers. The 
case is set for trial the 8“ of this month. Read awhile from Gneists 
Constitutional History of England, and in estimating the amount of 
reading I will have to do in case I must be examined in the two extra 
branch[e]s. Will read Gneist, 2 vols. in all 1000 pp. at 33% a day 
I can master it in one month, then in one month I will take the insides 
out of a volume (probably Woolsey) on International Law That 
will leave me something over six week[s] in which to review A meri- 
can History. In connection with Gneist will read [A. V.] Dicey 
on the Constitution, for the present state of the “organism” and 
[Sir Henry J. S.] Maine’s Lectures on Democracy, for its future. 
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Am in hopes, however, that I will not be obliged to take these extra sub- 
jects as my time is needed for other matters. In looking up the 
subject of International Law I got to reading from Whartons Digest 
of the Int. Law of the U. S. and spent two hours posting myself on 
the conduct, careers, and social amenities of the British Ministers 
Agents or Ambas. sent to our country prior to 1812. With the ex- 
ception of Erskine, they were a precious collection of British Boors 
from Hammond to Jackson. And by the way Jacksons correspond- 
ence with his family takes the foundation from under Sir A. Alli- 
sons story of his (J*) treatment in the U. S.?? 

Friday, February 3, 1888 Felt much better this morning but as 
it was damp and misty out of doors was afraid to venture out until 
about 11. when I went to the office Felt very weak and out of sorts 
but got better towards evening. Got some of my neglected business 
attended to Came home feeling in good spirits and ready for an 
evenings work over an argument but after supper (at Mr Ws where 
I found Edith and Winslow) suddenly lost my energy and dozed 
the evening away over the Life of Charles James Fox. Expect to be 
at the office early tomorrow and attend closely to business all day. It 
is now 10 P. M. and I must to bed where the rest of the family have 
already gone. 

Snow disappearing gradually 

Wednesday, February 15, 1888 Closely confined to the office in 
the forenoon. Felt out of sorts and went to the club room after 
lunch and stayed until 2 P.M. Stopped at [James O.] Springers 
office and talked awhile with [Howard] Abbott.28 Then back to 
office and commenced looking up cases for a brief. About 4. P. M. 
Mr Windrum came rushing in and informed me that Harrison Far- 
rington & Co. had attached the stock of goods which Mr. Sheply had 
purchased on the 6“ from Frank Rice.2* Went over and found 

* The reference is to Francis James Jackson, British minister to the 
United States in 1809, and to the account of his reception by Jefferson, 
given by Sir Archibald Alison in his History of Europe, 10:594 (Edin- 
burgh and London, 1842). 

* James D. Springer was vice president and general solicitor of the 
Minneapolis and St. Louis Railway Company. Howard S. Abbott was 
a attorney for the same road. Their office was in the Boston 

en Farrington and Company was a wholesale grocery firm 
located at 200 First Avenue South. The partners were Samuel P. Far- 
rington and Hugh Harrison. Frank Rice was a small wholesale grocer 
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Sheriff in possession Will make a formal demand tomorrow and 
if not complied with will at once commence an action for damages & 
conversion 

Mr Howard Abbott called and spent the evening. Read some 
Constitutional History of England today. 

Thursday, February 16, 1888 Reached the office at 89°. A 
beautiful morning, sun shining warm with a spring like tone. Spent 
almost the Entire day working on the Sheply attachment case. 
Served notice of claim of notice of ownership on the Sheriff. Had 
great dificulty in getting the run of the case as no papers were on 
record Rice seems to have gone sure enough and very likely we will 
have a great fight to hold the stock but if I am not greatly in error 
we will be successful. 

Drove Edith out to 3342 — 34 Ave. S. to see her dress maker but 

found her not at home. Took notice of foreclosure with me to serve 
on her. Drove Mr Winslows horse. Came home, called at Coles 
printing office to see about the Circular — not done yet.25 Supper at 
Winslows, then brought Edith and Winslow home and went to the 
Canton, remained until 10. Drilling — Home 10*°. 
_ The papers today contain an account of the new Treaty on the 
Fishery Question just signed yesterday. It seems as far as known 
unexpectedly good for the United States. If the three mile limit and 
the question of Commercial Privileges are settled all will be well.”* 
In the meantime I am anxious to see the treaty. 

Friday, February 17, 1888 Reached the office at 9. A. M., stop- 
ping at the Printing office on my way down and read proof [on] a 
circular advertising the Fisheries Devoted almost the entire day to 
working on the matter of the Sheply attachments. Will bring suit 
vs the Sheriff for $20.000 damages Came home very tired After 
supper went over and got som[e] of the Circulars. Came home and 
read the first 20 pages of Gneists Constitutional History of England. 
who had been a clerk the previous year in still another wholesale grocery 
establishment owned by Sheply. 

* W. T. Cole and Company, printers to the University of Minnesota, 
had a plant in the university buildings. The circular was an advertise- 
ment for Elliott’s book on the Northeastern Fisheries. A copy is in a 
scrapbook in the possession of the editor. 

* The treaty was adversely reported by the Senate committee on for- 
eign relations on May 7, the committee vote being 5 to 4. The text of 


the treaty will be found in 50 Congress, 1 session, Senate Miscellaneous 
Documents, no. 109 (serial 2517). 
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Have laid out my work as follows. One month for this subject read- 
ing through Gneists 2 Volumes It will require 30 pages a day. 
One month for International Law and then one month to reviewing 
the History of the U. S. ready for my examination for a Degree the 
~ latter part of May. The work is getting to be somewhat of a burden 
in connection with my regular business which is enough for one man 

Saturday, February 18, 1888 Another beautiful day. Thawing 
the snow rapidly. At courthouse awhile in the forenoon. Most of 
the day devoted to looking up the law and getting ready for the case 
of Sheply vs The Sheriff, et. al. 1 think this is going to be the most 
important case I have had since coming to Minneapolis At club 
room for a short time. Came home in buggy with Edith. Took 
horse over to W*. Went over to Coes to see if any of them care to 
join in a game of cards. All were engaged. Came home to a late 
supper. After which read, Const. Hist. until 9, and then went to 
bed to try and get caught up with sleep. Felt very tired and ex- 
hausted. The last three days have been very hard ones. Received 
a paper from Oscar Watkins containing an address read by him be- 
fore some Teachers Meeting in Ohio. Wrote him. Sent out about 
a dozzen Circulars advertizing my Book (to friends) Brought a 
suit for Mr Winslow against a Mr [Thomas W.] Hanley (a Tailor) 
to recover $40 — summons and complaint served by Posner. 

Tomorrow being Sunday will get a good quiet day for reading. 
Am just beginning to realize the amount of work I must do in order 
to get ready for a creditable examination in English Constitutional 
History But I think a thorough mastery of Gneist with such col- 
lateral reading as I can get time for will carry me through with 
credit. 

Tuesday, February 21, 1888 Stopped at the University Library 
on my way to the office. Closely confined to business all day The 
Union moved to the floor above, and will not bother us so much now. 
I am to be at their offices at a certain hour every day to do their 
business 

Lunch at Womans Exchange. 

Read Gneist 30 pages 

Tacitus, all of the Germania 

Edith and I called at Houses and spent a couple of hours in the 
evening 


Wednesday, February 22, 1888 Washingtons Birthday. Snow- 
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ing and warm. Read Gneist awhile before going down town. 
Found there a letter from Clark saying that he is sick at Spokane 
Falls and in need of money.2* Wrote him a long letter urging him 
to come home and settle down and promising to send him money in a 
few days. I pity the poor boy and know how it is to be sick among 
strangers and without money. But he deserves some kind of punish- 
ment as Hugo says such an experience is the crucible into which God 
casts a young man when he wants a scoundrel or a hero. Clarks let- 
ter so complete[ly] unnerved me that I have been useless all day. 
Came home at 3 P.M. and read Gneist and Stubbs until supper. 
Shoveled ice and snow for awhile. Edith and Winslow out calling. 

At Lodge until 10. Strolled into the Peoples Theater and saw a 
part of one act of Rip Van Winkle not by Jefferson?®* Reached home 
at 11%° 

Received a letter today from my old teacher & friend L. W. Shep- 
pard, now Superintendant of Schools at Mt Sterling Ohio. Had 
not heard from him for eight years. 

The Senate made the Fishery Treaty public and it is in all the 
papers this morning. Am inclined to think that it is a makeshift. 
A compromise with a sting in its tail — (if compromises have tails.) 
But have not examined it with care yet. 

Thursday, February 23, 1888 Another warm day, thawing. 
Busy at the office but did not accomplish much. Most of the day 
spent in drawing pleadings. Lunch at Womens Exch. Billiards. 
Court House. Prof. Judson called at the office and informed me that 
the Faculty had at last made arrangement for regulating the granting 
of the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy I am to be examined in the 
General subject of History and minutely in the Political and Consti- 
tutional History of the United States and to defend my Thesis before 
a meeting of the Faculty in Chapel. The latter part is adopted from 
the German Universities It will be amusing at least. 

* Clark was Elliott’s younger brother, Clarkson Ralph Elliott, who 
was at the time a professional athlete. A few years later he enlisted in 
the Third United States Cavalry. During the Spanish-American War 
he was commissioned a second lieutenant and he rose to the rank of 
lieutenant colonel in the Twenty-sixth United States Infantry. He was 
killed in action at Verzy-le-Sec, near Soissons, France, on July 18, 1918, 
and was posthumously awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for ex- 
ceptional gallantry in action. 


*In the following week another company played Rip Van Winkle at 
the Pence Opera House, with John Murray in the title role. 
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After supper shovel[ed] ice and snow for awhile. Then went 
over and called on Miss May at Coes for an hour Home and read 
Gneist and May the remainder of the evening. 

I find that I am not going to have to pass an examination in Inter- 

“national Law, but in the General field of History instead 

Pioneer Press today contains remarks by Dr Folwell at the meet- 
ing of the University of M. Allumni meeting in which he speaks in 
very flattering terms of my Fisheries *® 

The G.A.R. men hold their Grand Encampment in the City to- 
day. (State) 

Thursday, March 1, 1888 March came in this morning with a 
heavy snow storm. Reached the office a little late Spent the fore- 
noon drawing Deeds and Bonds ($10 for same) late lunch at N. Y. 
Rest. with Mr Herrick. Afternoon general business Talk with 
[Wiley] Tindolph & Crocker about the town business. Am to take 
the proper steps to have name changed.*° 

In evening Edith and I went to the Grand and heard “ Jim the 
Penman.” *1 

Stayed at Winslows 

Saturday, March 3, 1888 Paid several bills. Answered letters 
for Union. Wrote an opinion for a client. Lunch at the Womans 
Exchange. Called on [Harold C.] Chapin City Editor of the 
Pioneer Press.*2 As I was leaving met Dr. [Albert] Shaw in the 
Hall He invited me into his Sanctum where we talked for an 
hour.*8 


* The account published in the Pioneer Press of February 23, 1888, 
makes no mention of Dr. Folwell’s remarks on Elliott’s book. It is pos- 
sible that some one present at the meeting reported to Elliott that such 
mention had been made. 

* The reference is to a project for platting a new town in what was 
then called “Seidel’s Addition” to Minneapolis. Tindolph was a real- 
estate man whose legal business Elliott handled. 

™ Jim the Penman was a popular play of the period, by Sir Charles 
Young. The Minneapolis caste included no recognizable “star.” The 
performance was supplemented by the talents of a male quartette. 

"The Pioneer Press in 1888 was published in Minneapolis as well as 
in St. Paul. Chapin was the Minneapolis manager. 

™ Shaw was the editor of the Minneapolis Tribune in 1888. In 1891 
he became editor of the American Review of Reviews, now the Review of 
Reviews and World’s Work. He was born in 1857, and is still, at 
eighty, one of the most distinguished figures in American literature and 
in the field of political science. 
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Spent the evening at home reading the Century Sent in my sub- 
scription for the North American Review, and am to receive with it 
a copy of Rice’s ““ Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln.[”] $4°°. My 
talk with Shaw, while very enjoyable gave me the “ blues.” It makes 
me realize my lack of advantages in early life. By some means I 
must acquire a good knowledge of modern languages. In my spe- 
cialty I do not fear, but the confidence manifested by men like Shaw 
is foreign to me. I feel at a disadvantage Nothing can overcome 
it now, but a residence of a few years abroad. 

Tuesday, March 6, 1888 Edith sick this morning and unable 
to prepare breakfast. Got my breakfast at Mrs W*. At Municipal 
Court, setting cases, office. At Tindolphs office. Long talk about 
the new town &[c] Came home for dinner, found Edith at her 
mothers. Stopped at Judsons on my way down. He gave [me] a 
letter from James Russell Lowell about the “ Fisheries” very compli- 
mentary.** Also several others from men of less prominence. In 
Evening read from Gneist on the Conflicts between the Ecclesiastical 
and Secular powers under the Norman Kings. Also Ch[apter] on 
the Curia Regis and the Great offices of the Realm To bed at 
Eleven with burning eyes. 

Tuesday, March 13, 1888 A general busy day at the office 
About 4 P. M. received a telegram that the case of Crocker vs Niland 
was on the Calander for trial tomorrow at Fond du Lac. Left on 
the 7° train after a general rush 

Spent the night in a sleeper. Read Bagehots English Const. 

Saturday, March 17, 1888 Reached Chicago at 8. AM.—to 
Grand Pacific for a general cleansing and Breakfast. Called on Beck, 
Charlton, Mr Crawford, Calumet Iron & Steel Co. where I was 
paid $25, balance of fee. Met a partner of Lyman Trimble. Called 
on Cratty Bros who kept me waiting so long that I left. Stopped in 
at the U. S. Circuit Court where Judge Gresham was hearing a case 

“ Lowell, who had been minister to England, wrote: “I have read 
with great interest & instruction your History of the Fishery Question. 
It seems to me a thorough & fairminded statement of the whole business. 
The matter had naturally interested me both as a New Englander & 
because I had to take cognizanze of it officially while in England. Your 
compendium would have saved me much trouble in getting a compre- 


hensive view for my own satisfaction.” The original letter, dated Feb- 
ruary 23, 1888, is in the possession of the Elliott family. 
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in which Capt. [William P.] Black was one of the attorneys — he 
of Anarchist fame.*® 

Talk with Mr Myers, Law Book Publisher about a Minnesota 
Digest. Also called on Flood & Co. to chat a while. For home on 
the 3 PM. Wis Cent. train, reading M‘Carthys “England under 
Gladstone 1880-1885,” and Bagehots English Constitution the latter 
a wonderful book, keen and incisive in language and thought. Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson followed his method very closely in his remarkable 
book on “ Congressional Government.” 

Had a very dreary ride home as I did not take a sleeper thus saving 
$2°5 towards paying for the Books I purchased, viz Campbells Lives 
of the C. Js, 4 vols. Johnsons “Connecticut” 1 vol. Roberts 
“New York,” vol. 2. Drapers Civil Policy of America, 1 vol. 
Doyles Reminiscences 1 vol. 

Also Bates Law of Partnership, 2 vols, a splendid new work on an 
important subject. 

Sunday, March 18, 1888 Arrived at Minneapolis at 8. A.M. 
and found all well. Slept most of the afternoon. Went to the office 
a short time — supper at Winslows. To bed at 8. P.M. all used up. 

Monday, March 19, 1888 Found a heavy business accumulated, 
many letters &c. Began with a will the task of clearing up but run 
amuck of a horrible nervous headache about 10 A.M. which com- 
pletely used me up. Got an order to show cause from Judge 
[Stephen] Mahoney. Lunch at W. Exch. Went to the League 
Rooms with Frank Smith to see what progress had been made in re- 
fitting since the fire. Not quite in order yet. 

Wrote several letters. One to Hon. Jno. Dalzell M. C. who 
wrote for one of my “ Fisheries” on the recommendation of Henry 
Cabot Lodge, who seems to be still speaking well of it. About 4 
P. M. I could stand it no longer and came home. Found the Col. 
and the servant Girl in charge. After supper felt some better. 
Edith read to me from the Reminiscences & Opinions of Sir F. H. 
Doyle. A package of books followed me from Chicago, amongst 
them Campbells Lives of the C. J*, and Drapers “Civil Policy of 
America.” 

Tuesday, March 20, 1888 Spent the entire forenoon in Munici- 

*® Black was one of the lawyers for the defense in the trail of the 


anarchists involved in the Haymarket riot of May 4, 1886, at Chicago. 
Michael J. Schaack, Anarchy and Anarchists, 553-559 (Chicago, 1889). 
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pal Court on hearing of an order to show cause in Wendell et. al. 
vs. Windrum deft & First Nat. Bank, Garnishee. Came out altead. 
In afternoon attended to correspondence and general business. Mr. 
[Andrew J.] Graham the Rector, came to supper and spent the eve- 
ning.*® ‘Talked about almost everything. Edith read from Lippen- 
cotts Amelia Rives new Novel, “ The Quick or the Dead.” 

Saturday, March 24, 1888 Appeared in Court in connection 
with the application for a receiver for Frank Rice. 

Sunday, March 25, 1888 One of the very worst blizzards of the 
year set in about 11. AM. and continued all day We went to 
Church and found the return dificult. Mr. Graham preached a fine 
sermon 

Came home and devoted the day to playing with the Baby and 
reading English History principally, Macaulay and Freeman. 

I find that it is very dificult to make much progress in such read- 
ing owing to the constant interruptions. Have about concluded to 
move my study upstairs where I may be able to work with less 
dificulty. 

Have been reading Gneist, but find him abominably hard reading 
His two bulky volumes seem to be the very essence of the whole sub- 
ject, so analyzed and subdivided that in order to grasp it, it seems 
almost necessary to memorize the entire volumes. 

Freeman and even Stubbs is easier reading. Gneist has very posi- 
tive opinions as to the continuity of the Witen Gemote [witenage- 
mote], or Assembly, believeing that under the Norman Kings the 
Great Council was little more than a meeting of the nobles for pur- 
poses of show and display, while Freeman insists that the Present 
House of Lords is the Witengemote, of Saxon times, the Great Coun- 
cil of the Norman Kings. This is doubtless true only in a theoretical 
sense. The Norman Kings governed and through their police & 
military power practically legislated when necessary. 

Monday, March 26, 1888 Found the world burried in snow 
again, so that the labors of old Sol for the last week have been all 
undone. Cut wood and shoveled snow until about 8°°, then to the 
office. Spent most of the forenoon in getting ready to try the case 
of Best vs Winslow in the afternoon. Came out to Winslows for 
dinner where I found Edith & the Colonel. From 1 to 3+ spent in 


* Graham had been rector of Holy Trinity Episcopal Church, located 
at Fourth Avenue, Southeast, and Third Street, since 1884. 
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trying the case before Justice [Ace P.] Abell. Kind of a free for all 
in which the clients joined and cheerfully dubbed each other liars &c 
&c. Submitted the case. The result is very doubtful. Returned to 
the office wrote some letters and went home, taking the Harper. 
Read Gneist until supper time when I went over to Winslows 

Received a letter from Hon. John Dalzell, M. C. 

Wednesday, March 28, 1888 Preparing for trial in forenoon. 

In afternoon tried the case of Wendell vs Windrum before Judge 
Mahoney, without a jury 

Came home for supper and went back to Lodge. Home at 9* 

Thursday, March 29 1888 Spent most of the forenoon drawing 
papers for [William P.] Merriam and O’Brien.** Went out to Mr 
[George E.] Wardens for Dinner. Edith the baby and Mrs Wins- 
low were already there. On way back stopped at Club House awhile. 
Wrote letters and worked over loans. Spent an hour at Purples 
office He does not seem to catch on yet. 

In evening Mr [Richard S.] Reeves called to look at some rooms 
we think of renting.** 

Read vol. V. of Freeman’s Norman Conquest until late. 

This has been a beautiful warm day and much snow disappeared. 
About the first day which has caused me to hope that this cruel war 
of the elements is about over. 

Saturday, April 7, 1888 Received a letter from Sen. Hoar of 
Mass. speaking kindly of the Fisheries. 

A day or two since I received a letter from the Editor of “ Educa- 
tion” asking for a copy to review which I sent. 

Sunday, April 8, 1888 In forenoon read Shottowes [Skottowe’s] 
Short History of Parliament. Went over to Winslows for dinner. 
Left Edith & W. and Walter and I came over home. He recited his 
Oration, and I made some suggestions.®® 

* Merriam was a member of the firm of Merriam and Kneale, a real- 
estate company. No such firm as Merriam and O’Brien is listed in 
the city directory of 1888. Orrin C. Kneale is frequently mentioned 
in the diary. His office was in the Temple Court close to that of Elliott. 

™* Richard S. Reeves was the stenographer employed by the National 
Building, Loan and Protective Union, for which Elliott was attorney. 

* Mr. Walter E. Winslow was Elliott’s brother-in-law. He was a 
member of the class of 1890 at the University of Minnesota, and was 
therefore a sophomore in 1888. His “ oration” was prepared for an an- 


nual oratorical competition and his subject was “The Republican Em- 
peror,” Louis Napoleon. Mr. Winslow now lives in Minneapolis. 
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Read Parlif{a]mentary History balance of the day. 

Monday, April 9, 1888 The sun came out very bright giving 
every evidence of a beautiful spring day but by ten oclock it was rain- 
ing and so continued until almost night. 

Attended to loan business in forenoon. In the library from 11 
until 12° Lunch at N Y. Rest. Read half an hour in Gardners 
“English History for Students” Went to Court House in the rain 
examined record. On way back stopped at Tindolphs office. To 
lumber Exchange to collect coupons for [Orrin C.] Kneale, found 
my man and expect to get the money tomorrow. . . . 

Looked up Wisconsin Law on right of owners of a mill dam to 
stop passage of logs. 

Sent power of Attorney of Brader as Guardian to Little Rock to 
Vaughn to get money &c of Montgomery Estate transferred up here. 

Came home in rain. after supper picked up Pres Adams “ Democ- 
racy in France” for the purpose of looking up a point — became inter- 
ested & read until 9. P.M *® Then came up stairs and worked on 
Stubbs Const Hist of Eng. until 11 P.M. Read mostly on the 
Witingemote, its origin composition, and powers. 

Thursday, April 12, 1888 General business all day. 

Edith received a telegram announcing the death of Anna Schall 
(Cloud) of Muscatine. 

Read Walters oration, and an hour on Bancroft. 

Friday, April 13, 1888 The brigh[t]est spring day of the season. 
Forenoon general business at office, mostly loan matters. Attended 
a meeting of the Attys in the Frank Rice Insolvency matter. 

Came to Winslows for dinner. Took Mr W* horse and buggy 
and with Edith & Baby drove about five miles into the country and 
served an order for Supplementary hearing on Edward W. Furner. 
On way back reached the office at 5 P.M. and stopped only long 
enough to attend to my mail, & Came home and split wood awhile. 
Took down the storm doors. Read Bancrofts U. S. and to bed early. 

Saturday, April 14, 1888 A _ beautiful, balmy spring day. 
Reached the office very early and was closely confined thereto until 
noon Came home for lunch. 

Spent almost all the afternoon attending to loans. We now have 

“The book referred to is Charles Kendall Adams, Democracy and 


Monarchy in France (New York, 1875). Adams was president of Cor- 
nell University. 
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the Companys business arranged as follows. All matters connected 
with the Loan Department is turned over to our office as soon as re- 
ceived and sorted in the General Offices on the floor above us. I then 
take charge of it and examine the applications and approve or reject 
the same. When the Abstract of title is received I turn that over 
to Stratton who examines it. I then close the loan and send out the 
money. The work takes about two hours each day and I receive 
$25 a month and my office rent, which is equivalent to $20 more, 
in all $45 per month. I am also situated so that I get considerable 
legal business from the Co. and particularly from the members. Am 
gradually getting all of Mr Kneales business. Also Merriam and 
Tindolph. While I dislike the correspondence in reference to loans, 
it brings me a small steady income. I have now rented 1/2 of my 
house for $125° a month so that I have to pay but 125° myself. Am 
beginning to feel that my affairs are getting into better form. 

Thursday, April 26, 1888 The 69 Anniversary of I.O.O.F. 
in America. 

At office until 11. Went home and upholstered myself in the 
uniform of a Patriarch Militant and marched with the Band through 
the streets of the City. Began to rain as usual but we reached the 
Peoples Theater just in time. Speeches by Col. Stratton, [Norton 
H.] Hemiup, Dr. , &c and the inevitable original “ Pome” 
by the local genius, original in its badness only. In all quite a festi- 
val. Such proceedings always remind me of the Festivals of the 
Sixteenth Century. 

But the order is a Noble one in its objects. Last year more than 
two millions of Dollars were spent in the work of relieving distress, 
and educating the orphans 

But the members, the rank and file are generally such “chumps” 
and the meetings are a bore to me. 

I am just about through a term as Secy of our Lodge and am 
thoroughly sick of the whole matter. 

Friday, April 27, 1888 This Diary business has gotten very 
much behind — one year seems to have about exhausted my capacity, 
but will try to keep it up from now on. Business has been keeping 
me close to the office. All spare time given to reading up on English 
and American History. Find that the time I am able to give to gen- 
eral study gradually grows smaller. But am obliged to review for 
the Examination which is to come off in the last week of May. 
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After May 1* I intend to remain at home a part of the day and give 
the time to study. While I should not take the time from the busi- 
ness it is absolutely necessary that I be well prepared for the final 
examination, as it is a milestone in my career which must be passed 
with credit. 

Today I found time to read some from Bancrofts U. S. In the 
evening called at Prof. Judsons a few minutes 

Since writing in this record, I have received very flattering letters 
from Senator Hoar of Mass. and from the Father of American His- 
tory, the Venerable George Bancroft. An encouraging word from 
him should mark a red letter day. Senator Hoar said that he should 
expect to see other such contributions to history from me. Well we 
shall see— what we see. 

Saturday, April 28, 1888 Read Bancroft before and after break- 
fast, until 8° — came to the office and attended to loan correspond- 
ence until noon—carried lunch with me. Read from article on 
“ Parliament” in Ency. Britannica while eating my lunch. At club 
room a short time. Dreary and rainy — felt like loafing, talk with 
C. W. P[urple] about probibility [sic] of getting a franchise from 
the Council for a Company to investigate for Natural Gass. At 
’ Library an hour. 

Sunday, April 29, 1888 Snowed all day until the ground was 
white. Spent the entire day close at home reading Bancroft and 
Winsor mostly on colonial topics. 

Monday, April 30, 1888 Busy all day at office. 

Word today that Cleveland had nominated Melville W. Fuller 
of Chicago for the office of Chief Justice of the United States. 

Mr. Fullers name has not been prominently mentioned, in fact I 
have not heard it referred to. But he is a fine lawyer and I presume 
will be confirmed without dificulty. Almost four years ago, I was 
attorney for the German American Insurance Co. in a case brought 
against it by a brother of Mr Fuller. To [The] to-be C. J. was of 
counsel but we won the case in the Lower Court and it is now pend- 
ing in the Supreme Court of D[akota] T[erritory]. Another attor- 
ney in the same case is now chief justice of Michigan ** 

Tuesday, May 1, 1888 Read at home until 11, and then went to 
the University Library. Brough[t] home Vol. 1, Shoulders History 
U. S. and Vol. 2. of Von Holst, U. S. 


“This was Thomas R. Sherwood. 
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At office at 1 P. M.—very busy remainder of day. In evening 
Mr. & Mrs [John S.] Clark called. Read awhile and to bed 

Wednesday, May 2, 1888 Commenced reading at 8. A. M. and 
read until after eleven, Winsors & Bancroft, Early New York Colo- 
nial history, also Va. after the Restoration — causes of Bacons Rebel- 
lions. 

Went to University Library and drew some book[s]. (This is 
error, at Library yesterday) 

Office at 1 P.M. and business until 6. To supper with Mr 
Purple. 

Lodge. Home at 10 with a raging headache. 

Read Shoulders Hist of U. S. 

Thursday, May 3, 1888 Remained at home until noon reading 
and reviewing for the Examination In the afternoon was kept very 
busy at the office. 

Vol. 6 of the Critical and Narrative History was delivered. It is 
devoted to the Revolution and is a magnificent volume. 

It rained all day so that I did not go to the Canton in evening but 
remained at home. 

Ordered a new summer suit of clothes. 

Friday, May 4, 1888 Came to the office early. To St Paul on 
10. AM. Train to examine an abstract for Mr. Merriam who came 
to the office door and beckoned me out in order to give it to me as he 
has been one of Strattons clients in the past. I find that the most of 
his clients come to me as soon as they learn that I am the one who 
does the work, and this although I rather seek to discourage the 
business. I certainly do nothing to encourage it. 

Back from St Paul at 1. P.M. Called at club room and played 
a game of Billiards with Peck —the first time I have been there for 
over a week. 

In evening Mr. [Charles A.] Coe, and Mr. [Clarence H.] Childs 
called — after they left (10 P.M), read awhile. 

The ground was white with snow this morning but it soon changed 
into mud. Said to be the latest spring ever known in this country. 

Saturday, May 5, 1888 Early part of the day devoted to closing 
some business for Merriam 
Lunch at N. Y. Rest. Billiards with Peck. Raining 
Read S[c]houlers U. S. 

Sunday, May 6, 1888 Read steadily until noon, when Mr. 
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Spooner from Jewett Mills Wis came to the house and wanted me to 
go to the office and get papers ready for garnisheeing some money 
over in Wis. 

After dinner went down and drew part of the papers when I 
found that the money we were after was exempt. 

On the way home stopped at Mr. Winslows and took the Century 
home. Intended to go there to supper but could not get the Baby 
over on account of the rain. So remained at home and read. 

Wednesday, May 9, 1888 Read until 9. Came to office and 
made a desperate effort at removing some of the accumulated busi- 
ness, especially the Union business. 

At noon took lunch at W Exch. and then by invitation of Carmen 
Smith went with him to the Studio of Mr [Alva] Bradish and 
“assisted”’ him in selecting a painting. He purchased a landscape 
and paid $200 for it. 

Spent a few minutes at the Club Room. At office most of the 
afternoon. Rained all day. We are having the most despicable 
weather ever known in this country. Rained now every day for 
about two weeks Went home suffering from a sick headache, but 
after supper went to the Lodge and attended to my duties as Secre- 
tary. 

Came home at 10, drank two cups of Coffee and read awhile before 
retiring Am not making much progress in the way of reviewing 
and will have to go into the Examination on my general knowledge 
I find the tendency to devote too much time to one point so great that 
I can not get over much ground in a few weeks 

Thursday, May 10, 1888 At office by 8°°. General drudgery. 
Lunch at W. Ex. Rainy, dreary, day, until about 4 oclock when the 
sun came out. Edith came down town and went to store for some 
purchases. Went home with her and for supper to Winslow[s]. 
Then home and read from vol. III of S[c]houlers U. S., the Adm. 
of Jefferson. Went to bed, rather early. 

Saturday, May 12, 1888 At Court House most of the forenoon. 
closely confined at office. 

Purchased a chair for Edith as an anniversary present. A beauti- 
ful antique oak Rocker with embossed leather seat and back. 

Went home but found Edith was at her mothers so went over there 
and remained for supper. After which went home and spent the 
evening reading. Prof. Judson sent me over a letter from John 
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Fiske, acknowledging the receipt of a copy of “the Pamphlet” — 
also an outline of the requirements for the Degree of Ph.D. which 
have been adopted by the Faculty and which will appear in the next 
Catalog.*” 

~ Should have taken home a new suit of clothes this evening but 
found only the “ pants” done. Took them home and got into them 
instanter. 

Towle made the suit. 

Sunday, May 13, 1888 This is the 4 Anniversary of our mar- 
riage and it was celebrated in due form — by remaining at home and 
reading S[c]houlers U. S. all day and most of the evening. 

The sun came out and it begins to look somewhat like winter was 
over. 

Monday, May 14, 1888 Remained at home until noon reading 
Reached office at 1. P.M. Found a letter from Prof. John Bach 
M* Master the rising historian of the “ People of the U. S.” 

Capt. [Otto] Langum called in response to a card from me and 
we went to Schlaners [Schleners] and purchased a new set of Books 
for the Canton.** 

Saturday, May 19, 1888 Came to the office in morning and 
attended to general business. 

At noon took my coat home and wore new suit complete in after- 
noon. Purchased a new pair of shoes (65°) also some collars &c. 

In evening read from S[c]houlers 3, vol. 

Sunday, May 20, 1888 Remained close in doors reading and re- 
viewing on history. In afternoon went over to Winslows and took 
a walk with Walter. 

Monday, May 21, 1888 A very beautiful morning but com- 
menced raining about 10, and rained furiously remainder of the day 

Walter drove me down town and back home to dinner. Read on 
the Oregon Question &c. Close at the office until supper time, after 
which read, principally from Curtis, Life of Buchanan 

Moved the stoves out ready for summer. 

Am very much disgusted with my Degree business. Am unable 
to get time to study and will have to face a severe examination with- 
“The rules, however, did not appear in the succeeding catalogue. 

“ Langum was for many years sheriff of Hennepin County. The firm 


of John A. Schlener and Company was in 1888, and for two decades 
thereafter, the leading stationery firm in Minneapolis. 
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out the necessary preparation I am a fair specimen of an ass, to 
attempt any thing of the kind while running a business at the same 
time. 

Monday, May 28, 1888 Prof. J. B. M*Master, the author of 
the “ History of the People of the United States” sent me a copy of 
a monograph on the “ Anti Rent Riots in New York 1839,” by Mr. 
Cheeney, which arrived today * 

Tuesday, May 29, 1888 During the forenoon I was very busy 
at the office attending to general matters. Prepared interrogations 
for Depositions to be taken in case of Vander Single ws Vander 
Single.*® Wrote ma[n]y letters, one to an old pupil, now an attor- 
ney at Langdon D. T., Mr Kessler. As I had to go to St. Paul 
after dinner, drove over and took Edith and Winslow with me. Saw 
Foulke about paying the notes he guaranteed, owed by the Calumet 
Iron Steel Co. and the Chicago Tyre Spring Co. of Chicago. 

Back at office at 6 P.M. and went to try and get the time for 
answering in some cases extended. The gentlemen (?) who appear 
as attorneys of record, Mess[rs] [David B.] Johnson & [Michael C.] 
Brady ** refused to accommodate me, so I was obliged to remain at 
the office and get the answers ready which I finally served 

In evening read Gneists Const. Hist of Eng. until 12. midnight 

Expected to have been examined at 3 P. M. today but was notified 
that the ceremony had been postponed until Thursday next at the 
same hour when | will shine or flicker gently. 

Wednesday, May 30, 1888 Decoration Day and a general holi- 
day I came down to the office at 9, and remained until 11. A.M. 
Home and spent most of the day reading, &c 

Came down toward evening and cleaned up some arrears. Then 
to the Lodge. 

Saturday, June 2, 1888 At Special Term most of the day. 

Tried one case — motion 1/2 successful. Office business in after- 
noon. 

After supper went to Prof. Judsons, where I was to be examined 
for my Doctors Degree Found five members of the Faculty present, 


“The reference is to Edward P. Cheyney, The Anti-rent Agitation in 
the State of New Y ork, 1839-1846 (Philadelphia, 1887). 

“This was a divorce case. Elliott was attorney for Mrs. Vander 
Single. 

“ This was a law firm, with offices at 43 Washington Avenue, South. 
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Folwell, Judson, Clark, Benton[,] Hall.47 They commenced on me 
at about 8 P.M. and kept it up for two hours. Dr. Folwell ex- 
amined me in the Civil & Political History of the U. S. and Prof. 
Judson, in the Constitutional History of England. It was a very 
searching examination but I got through fairly well —with credit 
they said. Left at about 10° after lear[n]ing the decision. Glad 
it is over. 

It has been a long hard course of study and I am well pleased to 
be free from it. 

Sunday, June 3, 1888 A very beautiful day, spent in rest and 
reading the Magazines. 

Went to Church in the morning and at 3 P.M. to hear Pres 
Northrups [Northrop’s] Bac. Sermon, which was very fine. His 
text was “ Be ye ready &c.” 

Monday, June 4, 1888 A very busy day. At St Paul in the 
forenoon. Called and left a card at the Ryan for Gen. [Edward F.] 
Winslow.*® In evening, at University, to hear the Orators on Con- 
test. Walter was one of the contestants and while he did not get 
first place he did so well that I was very much surprised.*® 

Tuesday, June 5, 1888 During the forenoon wrote mortgages 
and letters. Home for dinner and found Edith & Winslow gone 
visiting at Mr W*. went there for dinner, after which came to the 
office again. 

Collected 35° from Sweet & Hawthorn. Borrowed $150 from 
Mr. Tindolph for a couple of days. 

Alone at present. Stratton attending Grand Lodge at Fergus 
Falls. 

Thursday, June 7, 1888 Raining furiously until about 10 A. M. 
Commencement day opened drearily. I had a case set for trial but 
at 10. oclock the jury was dismissed until 2, which gave me time to 

“The members of the examining committee were William Watts 
Folwell, professor of political science; John S. Clark, professor of Latin; 
Charles W. Benton, professor of French; Harry Pratt Judson, professor 
of history; and Christopher W. Hall, professor of geology. 

“ Winslow was a distant relative of Mrs. Elliott. He had been briga- 
dier general of a volunteer cavalry unit of the Union army in the Civil 
War, and he was at this time president of the St. Louis and San Fran- 


cisco Railway Company. 
“ The winner of the contest was H. D. Dickenson, whose subject was 


“ Bismarck and German Unity.” 
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go over to the Colos[sJeum.5® Arrived when the speaches were 
almost through. ‘They found a place for me among the “ graduates,” 
and at the proper time I found myself alone on the stage, confronting 
the worthy President Northrup. The audience cheered heartily 
when I came forward and also at the close of the Presidents address, 
which was in Latin, and very complimentary. This closed the Exer- 
cises after which congratulations were in order. They were all very 
kind. The President came and took me by the hand and said that 
he greeted me as “ the highest in the University,” &c 

I had to return to the Court Room at 2. P. M. so that I was un- 
able to attend the Commencement dinner, where, as the President 
informed me in the evening, I was to have made a speach. 

In the evening we all attended the Presidents reception which was 
also in the Col. A large crowd and a pleasant time. Home at 11. 
PM. Thus ended Commencement Day, A. D. 1888, and I found 
myself entitled to write the mystic letters “ Ph D.” after my name — 
well they represent long hard work and Doctors of Philosophy are 
scar[c]e in this community.®! 

The university drill hall and auditorium, which was known as the 
Colosseum, was located on University Avenue, about where Sanford 

~ Hall now is. It was destroyed by fire in 1894. 

*™ Curiously enough, the account of the university, commencement exer- 
cises in the Minneapolis Journal for June 8 includes no mention what- 
ever of the degree awarded to Elliott. Doctors of philosophy evidently 


were not only “ scarce in this community,” but they possessed slight news 
interest. 

















CAPTAIN MARRYAT AT OLD 
ST. PETER’S 


The obscurity that now shrouds the name of Captain 
Frederick Marryat is a good illustration of the rapidity 
with which literary prestige can evaporate. In the middle 
of the last century Marryat’s reputation was wide and 
seemed secure. Hailed as a master of ocean narrative in 
the bold manner of Smollett and bringing to his work as 
rich and as varied an experience on the high seas as even 
Joseph Conrad could claim, the captain produced book after 
book which satisfied a large audience. But there was some- 
thing lacking. At the height of his fame the old sea dog 
discovered that he was losing his command over material 
which for a number of years had proved a very bonanza to 
him. Perhaps, as Poe remarked unkindly, it was only 
Marryat’s essential mediocrity asserting itself. At any rate 
the captain found his audience vanishing, and abandoning 
his forte with the facility of a veteran skipper tacking be- 
fore the wind, he turned to the production of juveniles. 
Today his name is associated less with the honest attempts 
to recreate the sea atmosphere which were baptized Peter 
Simple and Mr. Midshipman Easy than with such exemplary 
children’s stories as the Settlers in Canada. And the lit- 
erary historian is only too willing to relegate Marryat’s 
name to a footnote. 

But in 1837-38, when the captain was emboldened by 
curiosity and an empty purse to pay a visit to North 
America, he was a great literary lion who expected a favor- 
able reception. The United States had not proved espe- 
cially amenable to the strictures of his predecessors. The 
books of Mrs. Trollope and Harriet Martineau, to mention 
no others, had provoked a storm of hostility and derision, 
until it came to pass that every literary foreigner who set 
152 
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foot on the soil of the New World was suspect. Thus 
Marryat discovered that the Americans, though they might 
read his books, were under no compunction to esteem his 
person, and his resultant pique may well account for the fact 
that he was remembered by various observers as a surly, ill- 
tempered Briton. At any rate, as the captain remarked in 
his Diary: 

They [the Americans] had no right to insult and annoy me in the 
manner they did, from nearly one end of the Union to the other, 
either because my predecessors had expressed an unfavourable opinion 
of them before my arrival, or because they expected that I would do 
the same upon my return to my own country. 

Nevertheless, Marryat was quite correct in observing the 
feeling of distrust and antagonism which greeted him when 
he disembarked at a New York pier on May 4, 1837—a 
feeling which was in no way helped by the great panic which 
followed Jackson’s second administration.? 

Ostensibly the captain had been drawn to America to see 
-how democracy was functioning among the insurgent off- 
spring of the country whose sword he bore. But wherever 
he went he took notes, observed as widely as he could, and 
if possible refused what hospitalities were tendered him so 
that he would not be obligated to his hosts and thereby pre- 
vented from speaking his mind. His tour of the continent 
embraced a large part of the United States and included so- 
journs in several sections of Canada. He visited all the 
large cities of the East and Middle West, making speeches 
in a good many and being introduced to such celebrities as 
Charlotte Cushman, the actress, Governor Mason of Michi- 


* Frederick Marryat, 4 Diary in America, 1:14 (London, 1839). 
Marryat wrote two series of American diaries; all citations in the pres- 
ent article are to the first series. The actual diary of Marryat’s trip 
ends at page 214 of volume 2, the rest of the work being devoted to long, 
rambling essays about American institutions. The portion of the diary 
that deals with Minnesota has been reprinted, with a brief introduction, 
in Minnesota History, 6: 168-184 (June, 1925). 

* Florence Marryat, Life and Letters of Captain Marryat, 2:3 (Lon- 
don, 1872). 
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gan, Henry Clay, and many others.* But the journey which 
is of special interest to residents of the Northwest did not 
begin until the spring of 1838. 

_ Having chosen the Great Lakes route to the West, Cap- 
tain Marryat boarded the “ Michigan” at Windsor, On- 
tario, and traveled by water as far as Green Bay. It had 
been his intention to take the usual route thence via Chicago 
and Galena to St. Louis, but at the Wisconsin post he 
chanced to meet a detachment of troops bound for Fort 
Winnebago and decided to avail himself of the opportunity 
to go overland. The route led along the Fox River to the 
famous portage. At Fort Winnebago Marryat took a 
keelboat and descended the Wisconsin River as far as Prai- 
rie du Chien, where it meets the Mississippi. There once 
more luck favored him, and he was enabled to join General 
Henry Atkinson, then on an inspection tour of frontier 
posts, and to continue his journey up the Mississippi by 
steamboat. On June 13, 1838, the “ Burlington” under 
Captain Throckmorton reached the wharf at St. Peter’s, as 
Mendota was then called, and as Major Lawrence Talia- 
ferro noted in his journal, among the passengers was the 
famous novelist, Captain Marryat.* 

Despite his extensive traveling on the North American 
continent, the Briton was not unimpressed by the beauties 
of the great river. At Prairie du Chien he had noticed the 
“beautiful clear blue stream, intersected with verdant 
islands, and very different in appearance from the Lower 
Mississippi, after it has been joined by the Missouri.” He 
had also appreciated the bold bluffs of the valley and the 
majesty of Lake Pepin, while to the Wisconsin territory in 
general he had ascribed the finest soil and the most salubri- 

* Arno L. Bader, “ Captain Marryat in Michigan,” in Michigan His- 
tory Magazine, 20:169 (Spring and Summer, 1936). An article in 
which the same author traces Marryat’s American tour, “ The Gallant 
Captain and Brother Jonathan,” appears in the Colophon, 2:114-129 
(New Series — Autumn, 1936). 


*Marryat, Diary, 2:42, 54, 78. The Taliaferro Journals are in the 
possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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ous climate in America. Indeed, Marryat’s comments on 
the weather have considerable interest. The most unusual 
factor which he observed about the American climate was 
its changeability, not only the obvious seasonal alterations 
but rapid shifts of heat and cold within the twenty-four 
hour span. He writes: 
When I was on Lake Superior the thermometer stood between 90° 
and 100° during the day, and at night was nearly down to the freez- 
ing point. When at St. Peter’s, which is nearly as far north, and 
farther west, the thermometer stood generally at 100° to 106° during 
the day, and I found it to be the case in all the northern States when 
the winter is most severe, as well as in the more southern. 
Furthermore, he declared that the winters in Missouri, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin “are dry and healthy, enabling the in- 
habitants to take any quantity of exercise, and I found that 
the people looked forward to their winters with pleasure, 
longing for the heat of the summer to abate.”” Marryat’s 
final estimate of the American climate was unfavorable, 
. since he held that it enervated the body and demoralized the 
mind. But he was inclined to make an exception of the 
Northwest despite its meteorological extremes. The only 
insurmountable obstacles he found to his enjoyment of the 
upper Mississippi Valley were mosquitoes and snakes.* 

At St. Peter’s Marryat was the guest of Henry H. Sib- 
ley, then the resident agent of the American Fur Company, 
who later became the first governor of the state of Minne- 
sota. A mutual friend at Green Bay had given the captain 
a letter of introduction to Sibley, thus assuring the visitor 
a hospitable reception. It reads as follows: 

GreEN Bay May 2Ist 1838 


Dear HEN 
I take great pleasure in introducing to you Capt Marryatt, who is 
now on a visit to your place. Any attention you can pay him will be 
both pleasant to yourself & gratifying to me 
Yours truly 
Cuas. R. Brusu ® 


® Diary, 2:69, 72, 75, 79, 125; 3:255, 263, 270. There are numerous 
references to both insect and reptile pests scattered throughout the Diary. 
* Sibley Papers, in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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To Sibley, of course, distinguished guests were nothing 
new. Among others, he had entertained George Catlin, the 
painter, John C. Frémont, and Joseph N. Nicollet, all of 
whom were sincerely grateful to their host. Marryat, too, 
expressed his appreciation of Sibley’s courtesies, but there 
is reason to suppose that Sibley found him a rather arro- 
gant and uncongenial visitor. 

Almost the first thing that impressed the captain was 
Fort Snelling itself and its formidable site. The fort, he 
wrote in his Diary, “is about a mile from the factory [Men- 
dota], and is situated on a steep promontory, in a command- 
ing position; it is built of stone, and may be considered as 
impregnable to any attempt which the Indians might make, 
provided that it has a sufficient garrison.” He also re- 
marked the great sweep of prairie almost immediately be- 
hind the post. On the day following the arrival, General 
Atkinson’s party visited the Falls of St. Anthony and the 
neighboring lakes, and it seems likely that Marryat was a 
member of the expedition. At any rate, he early expressed 
his disappointment upon seeing the famous cataract: “‘ The 
Falls of St. Anthony are not very imposing, although not 
devoid of beauty.” He estimated the fall at thirty-five 
feet, and declared that with the rapids below, the river 
descended probably a hundred feet, certainly not a grand 
spectacle to one in whose memory Niagara was still fresh. 
On the other hand, he thought that the large masses of rock 
piled indiscriminately lent a certain picturesque charm to the 
scene.” 

But the captain was a good deal more interested in the 
inhabitants than he was in the scenery. As a naval officer 
he had sailed most of the seven seas and had come in con- 
tact with a majority of the races of man, but the Indian was 
still relatively unfamiliar to him and proportionately fasci- 
nating. Thus he noted almost at once that the Sioux were 


* Diary, 2:80, 81; Taliaferro Journal, June 14, 1838. 
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the first red men he had seen in the primitive state (which 
may be interpreted to mean the first red men he had seen 
sober!). He recorded in his Diary that the Sioux were 
divided into six or seven tribes and numbered about thirty 
thousand individuals. Soon after his arrival at St. Peter’s 
he made an excursion to Lake Calhoun to visit Cloudman’s 
village. There he was surprised to learn that the Sioux had 
‘fixed habitations as well as tents; their tents are large and 
commodious, made of buffalo skins dressed without the hair, 
and very often handsomely painted on the outside.” Even 
more amazing to the captain was the relative cleanliness of 
the interior of the lodges. He also remarked with great 
interest that a missionary residing at the village — the Rev- 
erend Jedediah D. Stevens — had begun to teach the braves 
agriculture with some success.® 

Indeed the whole attempt of the whites to civilize the red 
men evoked Marryat’s wrapt attention. During his stay 
at St. Peter’s Joseph Renville came to the agency with a 


‘large band of Indians, some of whom, Marryat claimed, 


fraternized with him. ‘ These warriors of Mr. Rainville’s 
[sic] were constantly with me, for they knew that I was an 
English warrior, as they called me, and they are very par- 
tial to the English.” Furthermore, these Indians from Lac 
qui Parle had been partially civilized, said the captain, and 
“they are all converted to Christianity.” Partly through 
Renville’s assistance and partly through the labors of two 
missionaries, this band of Sioux had achieved a certain level 
of literacy and their language had been roughly confined 
within the limits of the English alphabet. Marryat him- 
self possessed an elementary spelling book and a catechism 
in the vernacular. Certainly one of the most vivid pictures 
the captain limns has for its subject a Sioux warrior with a 
copy book: 


It was really a pleasing sight, and a subject for meditation, to see one 
of these fine fellows, dressed in all his wild magnificence, with his 


* Diary, 2:81-84. 
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buffalo robe on his shoulders, and his tomahawk by his side, seated at 
a table, and writing out for me a Sioux translation of the Psalms of 
David.® 

_During Marryat’s stay at St. Peter’s, Renville’s Indians 
performed a dance close to the factory, donning for the oc- 
casion all their tribal regalia. The captain was particularly 
interested in the elaborate costumes of the dancers and 
could not rest content until he himself owned one. His de- 
sire was all the more eager in that he had seen Catlin’s col- 
lection of Indian curios only to discover that the painter 
lacked one of these ceremonial outfits. The dress in ques- 
tion included a kilt of fine skins, beautifully ornamented with 
quills and feathers, garters made from the tails of animals, 
and a headdress to which both the eagle and the ermine had 
contributed. The Indians, understandably, did not wish to 
part with such a costume and even Renville’s intervention 
did not produce the desired gift. Finally, according to 
Marryat, a presentation was made at which Renville served 
as interpreter. Speeches were made in which the Sioux de- 
clared that their only reason for conferring so unusual an 
honor on a visitor was the nationality of that visitor, that 
they remembered the English and the good quality of their 
rifles and blankets, and that they wished to prove their re- 
spect for an English warrior. Marryat, never notable for 
his tact, replied that he appreciated the gift deeply, the more 
so that it had been refused Americans who had previously 
solicited it. Furthermore, he said: 

I am very glad that you do not forget the English, and that you 
say they kept their word, and that their rifles and blankets were good. 
I know that the blankets of the Americans are thin and cold. (I did 


not think it worth while to say that they were all made in England.) 
We have buried the hatchet now; but should the tomahawk be raised 


* Diary, 2:89-92. Taliaferro noted in his journal for Sunday, June 
17, that the Reverend Stephen R. Riggs preached at Fort Snelling and 
“we were entertained with divine songs by the Indians of Lac qui parle. 
These wild savages sung correctly & in good time to the astonishment 
of the audience of whites.” It may well be that Marryat was in the 
audience that Sabbath. 
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again between the Americans and the English, you must not take part 
with the Americans.’ 
Fortunately there were no serious repercussions to so ill- 
advised a speech. The chronic restlessness of the tribes in 
the fur area was not greatly increased by Marryat’s inflam- 
matory eloquence, and he himself proved to be the chief suf- 
ferer. For, although Marryat had undoubtedly intended 
to see more of the Northwest than the military post and the 
fur agency, the Indian agent was quickly informed of the 
seditious speech “and it was delicately intimated to the cap- 
tain that his exploration of the country closed at Fort Snell- 
ing.” 1 

During the course of his stay Marryat was entertained 
socially by the officers of the post and was well initiated into 
the amenities of garrison life. For Major Joseph Plymp- 
ton, then the commanding officer, he had special esteem, but 
he also met during his sojourn such transient celebrities as 
Jack Fraser, the half-breed, and the well-known nimrod, 


' Captain Martin Scott, of whose exploits he has left a long 


account in his diary. Indeed his picture of Fort Snelling in 
1838 is rather a pleasant one: 


Fort Snelling is well built, and beautifully situated: as usual, I found 
the officers gentlemanlike, intelligent, and hospitable; and, together 
with their wives and families, the society was the most agreeable that 
I became acquainted with in America. They are better supplied here 
than either at Fort Crawford or Fort Winnebago, having a fine stock 
of cattle on the prairie, and an extensive garden cultivated for the 
use of the garrison.?” 


Marryat found that the principal amusement of the fort 
was the chase; game, of course, was plentiful and within 
easy reach and the officers were well supplied with good 
dogs. 

The captain concluded his account of his Minnesota visit 


” Diary, 2:113-115, 117. 
™ Lawrence Taliaferro, “ Auto-biography,” in Minnesota Historical 


Collections, 6:240. 
* Diary, 2:92-94, 101-112. 
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with a discussion of the arms and appearance of the Sioux 
brave and of the strange division of labor which entailed 
upon the woman all the duties of cleaning and preparing 
game, cutting fuel, and moving the lodge. He commented 
on the great accuracy and power of the Indian archers and 
claimed that one celebrated chief had actually killed two 
buffalo with one arrow. The physical perfection of the red 
men also impressed him, although he thought that in pro- 
portion to their bodies their arms were small and slight. 
Finally, on leaving St. Peter’s, he again remarked on the 
fine qualities of the Sioux and declared that, considering 
humanity as a mass, the Indians were “the most perfect 
gentlemen in America.” '* 

Exactly when Marryat left Minnesota is uncertain. By 
early July, however, he was in St. Louis, as in a speech which 
he made later at Cincinnati he referred to his presence in 
the Missouri metropolis on July 4 and to a demonstration 
in which he saw himself paraded in effigy with a halter 
around his neck. Obviously he departed before he had 
originally planned to leave, since in a letter to Sibley, writ- 
ten from Lac qui Parle several weeks after the captain 
reached St. Louis, John C. Frémont refers to Marryat and 
alludes to a contemplated excursion into the Sioux country 
in which Marryat was to have been accompanied among 
others by Sibley and Captain Scott. The letter has an in- 
teresting sidelight, too, in that Frémont intimates that Mar- 
ryat may have had the desire to emulate Cooper and to 
write a narrative of the West based on his own experi- 
ences.'* 

As the recipient of many kindnesses during his stay of 
about a fortnight, however, Marryat was not ungrateful 
and he spoke sincerely of ‘‘ my kind host, Mr. Sibley”’ and 
of his pleasant stay at the factor’s house. There are, more- 

* Diary, 2:122, 123, 125. 


“ Marryat, Life and Letters, 2:47; Marryat to Sibley, July 6, 1838; 
Frémont to Sibley, July 16, 1838, Sibley Papers. 
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over, at least two letters extant in which he sent his regards 
to Sibley and discussed the fulfillment of one or two com- 
missions with which he had been burdened. The first, writ- 
ten apparently shortly after his arrival in St. Louis, reads 
as follows: 


Str. Louis July 6th/38 
My bear SIBLEY 
I have procured you the Kreosote [whisky] in this town I send 
it to you by mail through Dousman that you may not be without it. 
No news here, except that they hanged me on the 4th of July, but 
that appears to be my fate as I go along’ I am waiting here for a 
day or two to see if the Antelope will return — after which | go on 
to Philadelphia. I will write again by then—of course you know 
that the treaty is ratified & the Palmyra has the goods. Commend 
me to Major Plympton, Smith [ms. illegible] 
Ever yours in haste 
F Marryat 
What an Awful pen! © 


Almost four months later Marryat again wrote to Sibley, 
probably the last time that he corresponded with any resi- 
‘dent of Minnesota. The letter, dated at Philadelphia on 
November 4, 1838, informed his erstwhile host that his own 
plans had been disrupted because of the pertinacity with 
which the Southerners had attacked him. He wrote that 
he had been corresponding with the American Fur Com- 
pany at St. Louis and that the agent there had promised 
him to get “some skins & other things worth having that 
might arrive by the Antelope.’’ He instructed Sibley to 


* Diary, 2:125. The letter is in the Sibley Papers. The reference to 
being hanged in effigy suggests that Marryat had not yet lived down the 
unpopularity which was his portion after he participated in the suppres- 
sion of the Canadian insurrection late in 1837. As a result of public 
utterances in which he praised the English attack on and burning of the 
American vessel “ Caroline,” he was condemned throughout the land and 
his books were publicly burned in several places, including Detroit. See 
Bader, in Michigan History Magazine, 20:170-175. The treaties nego- 
tiated with the Sioux and the Chippewa in 1837, by which the large delta 
between the St. Croix and the Mississippi became white man’s country, 
were ratified by the Senate on June 15, 1838, and are referred to by 
Marryat as “the treaty.” See William W. Folwell, 4 History of Min- 
nesota, 1:160 (St. Paul, 1921). The “Antelope” and the “ Palmyra” 


were river steamboats, the first owned by the American Fur Company. 
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keep whatever curios he had picked up for Marryat until a 
good opportunity of remitting them came along.’® Fur- 
thermore, the captain commented on the rancor borne him 
by the natives of the Ohio Valley and “how anxious they 
were to lynch me.” Perhaps it was for this reason that he 
told Sibley that he had made a small collection of bowie 
knives! Alluding to his friends at Fort Snelling, Marryat 
asserted that he had written to Captain Scott but had re- 
ceived no answer, and then informed Sibley that he had pro- 
cured a set of De Tocqueville which he was sending back to 
St. Peter’s. The letter concludes: ‘‘Remember me to 
Major Plympton & family Capt Scott Smith & all the rest. 
I am very sorry that I stand no better chance of seeing you 
again—but who knows?”** Before his signature Mar- 
ryat gave his London address. There is no record that any 
of his Minnesota acquaintances ever used it. For although 
Marryat left St. Peter’s feeling apparently that he had had 
a pleasant sojourn and that he carried away with him the 
sincere good wishes of his hosts, there is no doubt at all of 
the opinion entertained of him by the men who had asso- 
ciated with the captain. In fact their unanimity of impres- 
sion is striking. 

Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, who had been Marryat’s host 
at Mackinac in the summer of 1837, described the English- 
man as one of Smollett’s sea captains, “a perfect sea urchin, 
ugly, rough, ill-mannered, and conceited beyond all bounds.” 
Schoolcraft had gone to considerable trouble to show his 
guest the beauties of the island and as a result had seen a 
great deal of Marryat. To the famous scientist and ex- 
plorer Marryat’s “manners and style of conversation ap- 

* Marryat took back to London with him various curiosities, some 
of which caused a mild sensation. As his biographer remarked, “ the 
bowie-knives were harmless enough, but the skins with which his rooms 
were literally hung, the chairs covered, and the floors carpeted, were 
very much the contrary. They had never been properly dressed, and, in 
plain English, they were tenanted, and strongly required a visit to the 


furrier.” Marryat, Life and Letters, 2:79. 
* Sibley Papers. 
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peared to be those of a sailor, and such as we should look 
for in his own Peter Simple.” The captain seemed obtuse, 
ill-informed, and uncommonly disputatious.’* Somewhat the 
same view was expressed by Major Taliaferro who, as we 
have seen, was infuriated by Marryat’s disregard for con- 
vention and common decency in his intercourse with the 
Sioux. To the distinguished Indian agent at St. Peter's, 
Marryat was “a rough, self-conceited John Bull,” and the 
implication in the portrait is that the territory was far bet- 
ter off with the departure of “Snarleygow or the Dog 
Fiend”’ or, rather, its author.’® Finally, there is the ver- 
dict of Sibley, who had perhaps the best opportunity, 
through constant association with his English visitor, to 
judge the man. Marryat, he said, was his guest at Men- 
dota for several weeks. 
He had little of the gentleman either in his manners or appearance, 
nor can reliance be placed upon his statements of facts in his printed 
works. Like Featherstonhaugh, he was a thorough aristocrat in 
~ feeling, and like him, he manifested anything but friendship for the 
United States and its institutions.”° 

It is obvious that Marryat made a distinctly unfavorable 
impression during his visit to the Northwest. Not only was 
he a literary celebrity who had not been lionized in the way 
he had expected, but the limitations of his own temperament 
were such as to irritate almost everyone with whom he came 
in contact. Marryat had entered the navy as a lad des- 
perately in need of discipline. He found the school of ex- 
perience a hard one and one not calculated to refine what 
was by nature rough and coarse. Furthermore, the navy 
in his day was the navy depicted by Melville and Dana, with 
flogging and hard drinking alike rampant. Marryat worked 
his way up through the ranks to the position of captain, no 


* Henry R. Schoolcraft, Personal Memoirs, 562-564 (Philadelphia, 


1851). 

” Taliaferro, in Minnesota Historical Collections, 6:240. 

* Henry H. Sibley, “ Reminiscences, Historical and Personal,” in Min- 
nesota Historical Collections, 1: 482. 
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mean achievement for one with his antecedents. But, like 
his own Midshipman Easy, he remained essentially what he 
was at the beginning, truculent, opinionated, invariably con- 
vinced of his own knowledge and position. 

Hardest of all for his associates to stomach, perhaps, was 
his calm assumption that aristocracy was ipso facto superior 
to democracy and that Americans were little more than 
prodigal children who had deserted the maternal home. 
For although Marryat professed himself to be impartially 
interested in the workings of the democratic system, he 
was constantly comparing and contrasting institutions to 
the inevitable disadvantage of the United States. Thus, 
after careful analysis he found that American schools and 
American legislative bodies, American police and American 
architecture, were definitely inferior to their English coun- 
terparts. The surprising thing is that in his famous Diary 
he repressed any great display of hostility or resentment for 
the undoubted slights he had suffered, but instead main- 
tained throughout a tone of remarkable good nature. 

Minnesota has had many foreign visitors, from Groseil- 
liers to Hugh Walpole, but it is doubtful if any one of them 
had so rough and vigorous a personality as that of Captain 
Frederick Marryat. The mere fact that he rubbed such 
honest and blunt men as Taliaferro and Sibley the wrong 
way adds an element of interest to his reminiscences. It is 
a pity that he was not allowed to penetrate farther than 
Fort Snelling. A novel about the Sioux in the style of Mar- 
ryat’s sea narrative embroidered with his cherished puns 
would indeed be something to add to the literature of the 
Northwest. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 
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WHEN LOGS AND LUMBER RULED 
STILLWATER! 


The story of Minnesota white pine began as early as 
1837 in the delta of the St. Croix. It was by chance that 
this region became a part of Minnesota. The St. Croix 
Valley was the most remote part of the old Northwest Ter- 
ritory. To the east of the delta lay the St. Croix River. 
Coursing its way in the midst of millions of mighty trees, 
majestic in its stride, this stream was to carry logs by the 
hundreds abreast its bosom, for the major portion of 
the delta was covered with white and Norway pine. To the 
west of this land lay the lordly Mississippi, rising in a north- 
ern watershed, cutting its path through immense forests of 
pine, and giving to the products of the region through which 
it passed a two-thousand mile highway without obstruction 
’ from the Falls of St. Anthony to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
St. Croix delta embraced the area lying between the Missis- 
sippi and the St. Croix. 

Once this region had belonged to France. In 1763 the 
paternalistic French government unwillingly gave it to Eng- 
land. In 1774 a letter directed to the region would have 
had as a part of its address the province of Quebec, though 
it was claimed by Virginia through its sea-to-sea charter. 

Then it became a part of the original national domain, 
the Northwest Territory. In 1819 it was part of Craw- 
ford County, Michigan. It was included in the area pur- 
chased by the United States government in 1837 from the 
Chippewa and the Sioux. In 1838 it became a part of Wis- 
consin Territory. In 1848, when Wisconsin became a state, 
its delegates in Congress pleaded long and hard that “an 

*A paper read on June 27, 1936, at the Stillwater session of the four- 
teenth state historical convention held under the auspices of the Minne- 


sota Historical Society. Ed. 
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immense pine region, the best probably in the world,”’ should 
belong to Wisconsin.*, When the final boundaries of the 
state were drawn, however, the triangle become Minnesota 
East. 

The delta itself was crisscrossed by many rivers that once 
enticed the voyageur as he guided his light canoe with grace- 
ful ease from one stream into another. In time these water- 
ways were to become useful to the river driver as he directed 
unruly logs toward the larger waters of the St. Croix or the 
Mississippi. Of the many streams of the delta, the Snake 
with its tributaries was to take more logs to the St. Croix 
than any other. The Kettle was also to rank high in car- 
rying rich tributes of white pine logs to the more masterful 
waters of the St. Croix. The Mississippi was to receive 
large drives of logs from the Rum River, which had its 
source in Mille Lacs. The Rum was famous for white 
pine, and it was so attractive that many an old-time logger 
from Maine selected this stream for his operations when 
he forsook Maine for a newer place. 

Men who came early into the St. Croix delta thought that 
its white pine was inexhaustible. “A vast region has been 
acquired abounding in timber,” stated the Indian treaty of 
1837, in referring to this district. ‘“‘Seventy mills in sev- 
enty years couldn’t exhaust the white pine I have seen on 
the Rum River” said Daniel Stanchfield, a timber cruiser 
of 1847. James M. Goodhue, editor of the Minnesota 
Pioneer, in 1852 asserted that “centuries will hardly ex- 
haust our pines.” It was not strange that this region, far 
on the outskirts of the Old Northwest, offering splendid 
white pine and waterways to market, should draw like a 
magnet the red-shirted Garibaldians of the pineries whose 


* William W. Folwell, 4 History of Minnesota, 1: 493 (St. Paul, 


1921). 

* 25 Congress, 2 session, Senate Documents, no. 1, p. 526 (serial 314) ; 
Daniel Stanchfield, “ History of Pioneer Lumbering on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi and Its Tributaries,” in Minnesota Historical Collections, 9: 325- 


327. 
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mission it was to hew down the forests. It was not strange 
that in the delta of the St. Croix Minnesota’s industry of 
making logs into lumber for market downstream was to 
have its beginning. 

The market for St. Croix logs and lumber was not far 
away. At a convention of delegates of the then West and 
Southwest meeting to consider internal improvements at 
Memphis, Tennessee, in 1845, there was much agitation for 
the improvement of the Mississippi for lumber shipments 
from the St. Croix and the other streams near the head- 
waters. The states of the lower and middle Mississippi 
had entered statehood considerably earlier than Minnesota 
and were well populated at an early date. Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Iowa were admitted to the Union before Minne- 
sota was organized as a territory. In these new states 
timber was scarce, and all were demanding lumber from the 
immense pineries of the upper Mississippi. Man must have 
shelter. It figures next to food in importance for him. 
~The early settlers in the middle and the lower Mississippi 
country sought lumber from the most convenient source, the 
forests of the St. Croix. 

A number of men from the lower Mississippi took advan- 
tage of the demand for lumber in their own settlements and 
went to the St. Croix, where they built the first commercial 
sawmill in Minnesota. Early in 1839 they established a 
settlement on the west bank of the river and gave it the 
name of Marine.’ L. S. Judd and David Hove selected 
the site in 1838. They were followed by Orange Walker, 
who became the clerk and chieftain, and George B. Judd, 
both from Marine, Illinois, Hiram Berkey, and Asa Parker. 
With a few others, these men organized the Marine Lum- 

‘Orin G. Libby, “ Significance of the Lead and Shot Trade in Early 


Wisconsin History,” in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 13: 297 (Madi- 


son, 1895). 
* Albert E. Jenks, “ The People of Minnesota,” in Minnesota Acad- 
emy of Social Sciences, Papers and Proceedings, 2:201 (Northfield, 


1909). 
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ber Company. Supplies and sawmill machinery for the firm 
were taken up the river on the “ Fayette,” one of the first 
boats to ply the St. Croix. The machinery was all in place 
on August 24, 1839, when the first commercial sawmill in 
Minnesota produced its first lumber.® 

Hardly had the “sharp ring of well plied axes and the 
crash of falling trees’’ been heard for the first time in the 
region of St. Croix Falls and Marine when men began to 
ply their axes farther down on the St. Croix. The fame of 
the white pine of the St. Croix was spreading far. The 
first comers on the St. Croix were soon followed by men 
from Maine who had formed the first battle line of white 
pine. The woodsman from Maine, reputed “ to know log- 
ging,”’ shouldered his ax and began his trek toward the set- 
ting sun when the white pine of his own state was giving out. 
As people sought haven in America, it was necessary to seek 
new forests to supply homes for the ever-growing popula- 
tion. Many of the men from Maine, marching in the van- 
guard of civilization, sought regions of untouched monarchs 
in the St. Croix country. 

In 1840 John McKusick from Stillwater, Maine, visited 
the pine lands of the St. Croix country. He had gone to IIli- 
nois in 1839 and then to Iowa. But he had not yet found 
the “ golden fleece,” so he went on to even a newer country. 
In the fall of 1840 he began work for the St. Croix Lumber 
Company at St. Croix Falls. The pine lands of the St. 
Croix must have pleased him, for there he selected the spot 
which was to bear the name of his old town in Maine. 
Later generations of Stillwater dwellers evidently thought 
well of John McKusick, for once a visitor in the schools 
of that city asked the children who discovered America. 


* Folwell, Minnesota, 1:227; Edward W. Durant, “ Lumbering and 
Steamboating on the St. Croix River,” in Minnesota Historical Collec- 
tions, 10: 667; Edward G. Cheney, “ Development of the Lumber Indus- 
try in Minnesota,” in Journal of Geography, 14:190 (February 16, 
1916). 
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“John McKusick,’ cried a curly-headed little girl whose 
countenance lit up with rapture at the sudden inspiration.” * 
The spot that McKusick selected lay on the west bank of 
the St. Croix. It was to become the city of the logger’s 
dream. Stillwater had all the possibilities of a second Ban- 
gor. In the lumber world Bangor was a name to conjure 
with. Stillwater, like Bangor in Maine, stood at the edge 
of a black forest. Thoreau said of Bangor that it was like 
a star on the edge of the night. The same could be said of 
Stillwater. Bangor sent its lumber to Spain, England, and 
the West Indies. Stillwater was to furnish the lumber to 
build farmsteads, farm implements, towns, and cities —all 
things, in fact, necessary in the conquest of the prairie. 

In 1844 began the vigorous years that were to tell the 
story of the white pine in the St. Croix Valley. In that 
year the Stillwater Lumber Company, under the direction 
of McKusick, was established, and the first sawmill began 
its steady hum in Stillwater. Other members of the com- 
’ pany were Elam Greeley of New Hampshire, Elias McKean 
of Pennsylvania, and Calvin F. Leach. At St. Louis on Oc- 
tober 26, 1843, they agreed to build a sawmill at Stillwater ; 
its construction began in November, 1843; and in April, 
1844, it started to make logs into lumber. The mill was 
in a frame building measuring forty by sixty-five feet, and 
it was run by a water wheel thirty-six feet in diameter. The 
pioneer firm, with St. Louis as its chief lumber market, pros- 
pered, for in 1855 it was said that fifty thousand dollars 
could not buy its properties.® 


* William H. C. Folsom, “ History of Lumbering in the St. Croix Val- 
ley,” in Minnesota Historical Collections, 9: 302; Charles M. Foote and 
George F. Warner, eds., History of Washington County and the St. 
Croix Valley, 512 (Minneapolis, 1881); Return I. Holcombe, Minnesota 
in Three Centuries, 2: 108 (New York, 1909) ; St. Croix Union (Still- 
water), April 3, 1885; Stillwater Messenger, December 15, 1871. 

* Cheney, in Journal of Geography, 14: 190; E. D. Neill, “ The Be- 
ginning of Organized Society in the St. Croix Valley,” in Macalester 
College, Contributions, series 1, no. 3, p. 55 (St. Paul, 1890) ; Messenger, 
June 30, 1871; St. Croix Union, June 9, 1855. 
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Stillwater grew notably. A visitor in 1849 spoke of it 
as a robust town, “which after seeing, no traveler would 
think of leaving Minnesota.” In 1853, Stillwater was said 
to have “‘ more substantial, reliable business, for the extent 
of it, and more capital . . . than any other town in Minne- 
sota.”” In 1855 it had twelve hundred inhabitants, many of 
whom were connected with the chief industry. The popula- 
tion was largely from Maine, and it was an interesting fact 
that when the so-called Maine law, a prohibition law, was 
submitted to the people of the territory, Stillwater gave it 
approval by the largest majority of any town in Minnesota. 
Stillwater spoke glowingly of its own qualities. Its papers 
boasted freely of ‘“‘our immense pine forests, our water 
power, our rich agricultural lands, and our position on the 
longest navigable stream in the world, together with our 
geographical relation to that great railroad enterprise, 
which will eventually connect the waters of the Mississippi 
and Lake Superior.” ® 

In the ten years that followed the establishment of the 
first sawmill in Stillwater, five more mills added their busy 
hum to the one already there. The first of these was the 
famous Hersey and Staples mill. In 1853 Isaac Staples, 
another Maineite, went to Stillwater. Like McKusick, he 
was seeking virgin pine. He saw the possibilities of Still- 
water, with pines to the back of it, with water power at its 
feet, with a navigable river connecting it with a port two 
thousand miles away. After careful investigation of the 
new pine country, he returned to Maine. There his sales- 
man’s talk was evidently given with conviction, for, on his 
return to Stillwater, the Herseys, old lumbermen in Maine, 
began to invest in this Eldorado of the West. Staples be- 
came the resident partner in Stillwater of Hersey, Staples 
and Company, and Samuel Freeman Hersey, who had gath- 
ered a fortune in pine lands in his own state, headed the new 


® Minnesota Pioneer, March 5, 1849; St. Croix Union, April 3, 1855; 
Messenger, February 1, 1859. 
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firm, which bégan operations on the St. Croix on the first 
day of June, 1854.'° 

The sawmill erected by this company at Stillwater was 
described as the finest in the West. ‘‘It is, in all its de- 
partments, as near perfection as machinery can be brought 
by human skill,’ was a statement made about it. But what 
characterized a first-class sawmill in 1854? asks the con- 
noisseur of today, accustomed to the terrific speed and effi- 
ciency of a twentieth-century sawmill. A careful analysis 
of the machinery of this early mill will lay bare the fact that 
no longer was lumbering the industry where men “loaded 
on a big log, turned on the water to its primitive water 
wheel, greased the journals of the shafting, and then went 
off to hunt squirrels . . . having ample time for the di- 
version of the hunt before the saw completed its cut.”’ !" 

Steam was coming into its own. Steam as power was 
superseding the limited power of the water-driven flutter 
wheel. Steam could be used economically because slabs and 
sawdust, castoffs in the lumber industry of the fifties, sup- 
plied the fuel. Steam power furnished energy for the saws 
in the Hersey and Staples mill. Hitherto, water power had 
been the only power used in Minnesota. The progressive 
owners of the new mill equipped their establishment with a 
gang saw. Such a saw, consisting of parallel sash saws, 
many in a frame, was the “new thing” in the lumber mills 
of the fifties. Any up-to-date mill had a gang, and the 
particular gang of this firm had twenty saws in the frame, 
speeding production greatly. Furthermore, the mill boasted 
a circular saw, another device found only in the best mills. 
It could cut sixteen thousand feet of lumber in eleven hours. 
Altogether the saws in the Hersey and Staples mill could 
produce a hundred and twenty-five thousand feet of lum- 

* Cheney, in Journal of Geography, 14: 190; Augustus B. Easton, ed., 


History of the St. Croix Valley, 1:62 (Chicago, 1909) ; Kanabec County 


Times (Mora), June 28, 1934. 
™ George W. Hotchkiss, History of the Lumber and Forest Industry 


of the Northwest, 525, 539 (Chicago, 1898). 
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ber in twenty-four hours. According to a report of 1855, 
‘Everything about the mill is done by machinery, even to 
the filing of the saws, the handling and shifting of the lum- 
ber, and the removal of slabs.’’ It was described as the 
‘“‘mammoth” steam sawmill of Hersey, Staples and Com- 
pany, and was said to have cost eighty thousand dollars.'? 

Such a sawmill needed a timber source. Staples, there- 
fore, began immediately to purchase pine lands, and in 1854 
his firm began logging operations on the Ground House 
River, a tributary of the Snake. Within seven years after 
he arrived at Stillwater, his company had purchased two 
hundred thousand acres of pine forest on the St. Croix and 
its tributaries. In Kanabec County the syndicate of Hersey 
and Staples became the largest landholders, with the excep- 
tion of the Lake Superior and Mississippi Railroad, a land 
grant railroad completed about 1870. Staples bought much 
of the land for a dollar and a quarter an acre, or with sol- 
diers’ or half-breed scrip. Soldiers who had served in the 
Mexican War had been given scrip which entitled them to 
a hundred and sixty acres of land anywhere. Such scrip 
was transferable, and it was often sold. It was commonly 
called whisky scrip, since soldiers sold it freely in order to 
obtain whisky. Lumbermen from Maine became owners 
of some of Minnesota’s finest timber lands through such 
transfers. It is evident that the price paid for standing 
white pine was a mere bagatelle compared with the value 
of the lumber. It netted its owners vast returns. In 1887 
Staples was recognized as one of the wealthiest lumbermen 
in the United States.'* 

Hersey and Staples were owners of standing timber, log- 
gers, manufacturers of lumber, wholesale distributors, and 
retailers. They carried on all the branches of the lumber 
industry, a highly integrated business. In so new a coun- 


™ St. Croix Union, June 23, 1855; Hotchkiss, Forest Industry, 524; 


Messenger, May 1, 1860. 
* Kanabec County Times, March 12, 1887. 
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try, however, there were other fields of business in which 
lumbermen had to establish themselves in order to carry on; 
for example, they had to supply food, provide transporta- 
tion, and finance allied industries. Thus they became active 
promoters in many fields. In 1859 “Hersey, Staples and 
Company on the Levee, Stillwater, Minnesota,” advertised 
dry goods, clothing, provisions, hardware, boots, shoes, and 
other articles. In 1859 the firm advertised that it had a 
million feet of fencing and common lumber which it could 
exchange for grain and flour. Money was scarce in the new 
country after the panic of 1857, and barter was not an un- 
common thing. Grain and flour were, moreover, important 
in the life of this concern, the largest loggers out of Still- 
water, particularly in a day when flour was at a premium in 
Minnesota. Staples soon built a flour mill at Stillwater, a 
mill which was considered mammoth at the time.'* 

Staples and Hersey reached into other lines of business in 
Stillwater and its neighborhood. In 1871 they were active 
~ in the Lumberman’s National Bank of Stillwater, which had 
a capital of half a million. Staples also helped to organize 
the Second National Bank of St. Paul. When the day of 
railroads drew near, Hersey and his sons became actively 
interested in the new enterprise. A member of the family 
was on the board of directors of the St. Paul and Sioux City 
Railroad, known today as the Omaha, during the trying 
years of its beginning. Stillwater people thought of the St. 
Paul and Sioux City as their very own. Hersey and his sons 
also took an active interest in the short line that connected 
Stillwater with a greater railroad center. That line, the 
St. Paul, Stillwater, and Taylor’s Falls, came to serve as a 
life line in transporting lumber from Stillwater to St. Paul, 
a distributing center.1° Though the elder Hersey never 
moved west, his interests seemed none the less to be in the 
new country where he chose to make his investments. _Still- 


“ Hotchkiss, Lumber and Forest Industry of the Northwest, 531. 
* Messenger, February 5, 1875. 
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water thought well of him, for once when he visited there 
in 1868 the following statement appeared in the Stillwater 
Messenger: “Samuel Freeman Hersey smiled upon us yes- 
terday. Neither Maine nor Minnesota could prosper with- 
out him.”’ Staples and Hersey devoted their unusual ability 
to the development of the resources of the St. Croix Valley, 
and for this they deserve recognition. In the lives of such 
men are found vivid illustrations of the leadership which 
changed the frontier into a civilized area. 

In 1855 F. Schulenberg and A. Boeckeler and Company 
built a mill at Stillwater. The owners of this firm were 
from St. Louis, where they operated a mill and had a large 
lumber yard. Stillwater had a strategic position for them, 
since it was at the gateway to millions of feet of white pine, 
on a navigable river that could carry logs to their St. Louis 
establishment. Their mill in Stillwater sawed exclusively 
for the St. Louis market. Every board they cut was sent 
to their lumber yard there. Boeckeler went to manage op- 
erations in Stillwater; Schulenberg controlled further move- 
ments of lumber in the market from St. Louis. For many 
years they were the largest cutters in Stillwater, and even as 
early as 1866 they cut fifteen million feet in a hundred and 
ninety-seven working days. A Stillwater newspaper ven- 
tured: ‘‘Can any mill in this state beat this? If so, we'd 
like to hear from its proprietors.” '® 

In 1871 this firm produced over twenty-six million feet of 
lumber, and in 1874 it was putting out thirty million feet. 
All the work was done by five hundred men, who operated 
seven gangs —nine circulars and one old muley. One won- 
ders why so progressive a firm kept the old muley, which 
was said to go down one day and up the next. Perhaps 
it was only to remind itself of “once upon a time.” Schu- 
lenberg and Boeckeler were makers of lumber, loggers, and, 
in Stillwater, merchants. They housed and fed their own 
workmen there. They had their own towboats to take their 


* Messenger, December 12, 1866. 
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rafts to St. Louis. One of these, the ‘“ Helene Schulenberg,” 
took many a white pine monarch to St. Louis. From the 
market there, the firm sent St. Croix Valley lumber into the 
Southwest. 

Stillwater had a favorable position on America’s greatest 
water route. But with the coming of railroads much of 
Stillwater’s lumber made its way westward by the new mode 
of transportation. On January 12, 1872, Stillwater sent 
its first shipment of lumber into Iowa by rail. It was di- 
rected to Marshalltown. By December of that year Still- 
water had shipped seven million feet of lumber into the 
interior of lowa and Minnesota. In the week of June 25, 
1875, a hundred and forty-one carloads of lumber were 
shipped from Stillwater to points in Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, and Dakota. This was the largest ship- 
ment by rail within one week yet recorded in Stillwater. In 
1875 lumber was billed to Omaha and Council Bluffs, and 
Columbus in the fourth tier of counties west of the Missouri 

‘River in Nebraska was ordering lumber from Stillwater. 
When, on April 23, 1875, the Stillwater Lumberman re- 
ported that one Stillwater firm was sending lumber as far 
west as Colorado, it announced news as important to that 
saw town as though its lumber were reaching to Mars. In 
the month of May in 1875 the firm of Hersey, Bean, and 
Brown shipped lumber to Sioux City, lowa, Vermillion, Da- 
kota Territory, and St. Joseph, Missouri, all growing towns, 
as well as to many smaller places in the West. Seymour, 
Sabin, and Company, which manufactured doors, window 
sashes, plows, and other articles necessary even in the crude 
life of the frontier, established its own yards at Cedar Rap- 
ids, almost in the heart of the agricultural section of Lowa. 
It had a steady market at Sioux City. The new markets in- 
creased the commercial stature of Stillwater, which in 1876 
established its own lumberman’s board of trade, with Ed- 
ward W. Durant as president."* 


" Stillwater Lumberman, September 1, 1876. 
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Stillwater also became the Mecca for logs supplying mills 
farther down the river; and logs in the language of the St. 
Croix lumbermen meant white pine. Logging was great 
business in Stillwater, for many men found employment in 
the woods in winter and returned to work in the sawmills 
and on the river in summer. In 1871 two thousand men 
went into the woods with five hundred horses and oxen and 
brought out a harvest of 146,536,000 feet of logs.'® Still- 
water stood guard, as it were, over the logs from the hinter- 
land that came out of the giant’s mouth—the boom at St. 
Croix. A boom was an institution in logging. It was an 
important part of the machinery, for it marked the end of 
the log drive. It was the terminal point. There were 
sorted, according to log and stamp marks, scaled, and rafted 
all the logs that rode the St. Croix on the way to mills far- 
ther down the stream. The boom was a busy mart which 
was to the lumberman what the exchange was to the mer- 
chant of a big city. Every man who sent logs down the 
St. Croix or its tributaries was obliged to send them through 
the St. Croix Boom. 

The boom was chartered in 1851 with a capital of ten 
thousand dollars. The original incorporators were Orange 
Walker and George B. Judd of Marine, John McKusick, 
Socrates Nelson, and Levi Churchill of Stillwater, Daniel 
Mears and William Kent of Osceola, and William H. C. 
Folsom of Taylor’s Falls. The first boom was located op- 
posite Osceola. Later it was removed to a site three miles 
above Stillwater. There it took on immense proportions. 
At one time the boom extended over a distance of nine miles. 
In 1857 it was reorganized with a capital stock of twenty- 
five thousand dollars. So well known did this institution 
come to be in the St. Croix Valley that men referred to it 
as “The Boom.” No less than two thousand log marks 
were recorded there during the course of its history.'® 


*® Messenger, November 24, 1871; Lumberman, January 21, 1876. 
” Folsom, in Minnesota Historical Collections, 9: 312. 
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Out of that boom came logs, logs without end! Some were 
made into lumber at Stillwater; others were rafted to mills 
farther down the Mississippi, there to be changed into lum- 
ber. In 1850, ninety million feet of logs went through the 
boom at St. Croix; in 1860, a hundred and fifty million feet; 
in 1870, a hundred and sixty-five million feet; in 1880, more 
than two hundred million feet. The St. Croix Boom gave 
to the log world its greatest effort in 1890, when it sent 
452,360,890 feet of logs to sawmills from Stillwater to St. 
Louis.?° 

In the season when “fitting up” crews plied busily day 
in and day out, Stillwater’s environment was in decided con- 
trast to that of today. Towboats pushing rafts crowded 
the river. There were the “Isaac Staples,” the “ Jennie 
Hayes,” the “ Juanita,” the ‘“ Ben Hersey,” the ‘ Robert 
Dodds,” the “Penn Wright,” the “Helen Mac,” the 
“James Means,” the “‘ Minnie Will,”’ the “‘ Mark Bradley,” 
the “Wild Boy,” and many others with equally significant 
- names. Famous river pilots and captains knew Stillwater 
as an important place for their work. Such was Stephen B. 
Hanks, a cousin of Abraham Lincoln. In 1844 he took his 
first raft to St. Louis. In spite of the fact that he could 
not run it at night, he was second at St. Louis in the flotilla 
of rafts in which he traveled. He and his colleagues were 
back in the St. Croix country exactly thirty days after their 
departure, a good record. Hanks was born in 1821; he 
died in 1917. He saw both the coming and the going of a 
great industry in the valley of the St. Croix during his life- 
time. 

A man well known in the lumber world that centered at 
Stillwater was Edward W. Durant. With Hanks he went 
north into the pine country, and in 1852 he was rafting logs 
and lumber from Stillwater. He had been trained as a raft 

™ Mississippi Valley Lumberman, October 17, 1890. These figures are 


taken from the reports of scalers recorded in the office of the Minnesota 
surveyor general of logs and lumber in St. Paul. 
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pilot, and his skill at keeping the towboat with its raft away 
from the shore was unequaled. He was known to wait less 
for a wind than anyone who ever “coiled a line in a skiff.” 
His pride in his boats was such that they were said to look 
like June brides. Men in all walks of life were at ease with 
him; he could yell “two beer”’ as naturally as a Dutch bar- 
keeper; on the other hand, he played his game beautifully 
in the most delicate drawing-room atmosphere. He was a 
member of the firm of Durant, Wheeler, and Company, of 
Stillwater, the chief towing concern of the city. He was 
interested in the Stillwater Lumber Company and in the 
Lumberman’s National Bank. In 1883 he was president 
of the Lumber Manufacturers National Bank. Much of 
the log and lumber life of Stillwater centered about him. 

In the group of men who rafted lumber and logs from 
Stillwater, Samuel R. Van Sant was prominent. His was 
the leading rafting concern on the river. His headquarters 
were at Winona, but he saw many a work day at Stillwater. 
Shipbuilding was in the Van Sant blood. His ancestors 
probably had been seamen, for they came originally from 
Holland. Van Sant’s great-grandfather had fitted boats 
for the American Revolution. His own father went west 
to St. Louis and the son went to Winona to be near the 
source of rafting. He became the wealthiest man of the 
group that rafted logs on the upper Mississippi, though he 
modestly earned his first money working for Frederick Wey- 
erhaeuser at fifty cents a day. That was before the Civil 
War. Many a white pine log from the St. Croix was taken 
down river to its destination by this man, later distinguished 
as Minnesota’s grand old man.”! 

These men all saw great changes in the manner of raft- 
ing during their days of labor. And, strangely, all three 
lived more than the allotted years of three score and ten. 


™ Governor Van Sant was present as a member of the audience when 
this paper was read at Stillwater. He died on October 3, 1936, at the 


age of ninety-two. Ed. 
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In the forties, fifties, and sixties, rafts were run by oarsmen. 
Man power ruled each raft, which had twelve oarsmen, a 
cook, a helper, and a pilot. St. Louis was almost eight 
hundred miles away —a long way for oarsmen to go. In 
quiet water one man could handle an oar alone, but often 
the job took the strength of two men, for the stem of an 
oar was about thirty feet long and eight inches thick at the 
butt. Man power was replaced by steam power in rafting 
for the first time in 1863, when George Winans attempted 
to run a raft with a steamboat in the Mississippi proper. 
The raft moved — it seemed to feel the thrill of life. His- 
tory was made. The small steamer pushed the raft, taking 
the place of the stern oar, and rafting on the river became a 
speedier business. The first successful builders of steam- 
boats used in rafting were Samuel R. Van Sant and his 
father.22 That was in 1870. Twenty years later a hun- 
dred such boats hurried up the river to garner their loads 
and return with them. Rafting was one of the largest and 
‘most profitable industries in the United States. 

After 1840 logging and lumber making and rafting grew 
to large proportions in the valley of the St. Croix. In the 
period of the nineties the valley reached its golden age in 
the great industry of lumber. No one dreamed even then 
that, before another generation was to pass, the last log 
from the St. Croix would have made its way downstream. 
But it was to be so, for on August 12, 1914, the old boom 
master, Frank McGray, hitched the last log that went 
through the St. Croix Boom. It was the last of millions, 
even billions. The great empire of white pine on the St. 
Croix, of which Stillwater had been the capital city, had 
been removed to build a greater empire on the prairies of 
midland America. 

Acnes M. Larson 


St. OtaF CoLLEGE 
NorTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


™ Walter A. Blair, 4 Raft Pilot’s Log, 200 (Cleveland, 1930). 
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VERITAS CAPUT: ITASCA 


On July 11, 1832, a select party of men under Henry 
Rowe Schoolcraft set out from Cass Lake to explore the 
source of the Mississippi. A Chippewa Indian named 
Ozawindib, or the Yellowhead, acted as guide. The party 
of sixteen included Lieutenant James Allen, Dr. Douglas 
Houghton, a surgeon-geologist, and George Johnston, a 
half-breed interpreter. The Reverend William T. Bout- 
well, a missionary to the Chippewa, accompanied the explor- 
ers by special invitation. 

Ozawindib guided Schoolcraft and his men up the hither- 
to unknown east fork of the Mississippi to its source. A 
six-mile portage brought them to Lake Itasca, the true 
source of the Mississippi. The lake had a single island 
upon which the exploring party landed and raised the 
American emblem on a flagstaff on July 13, 1832. The 
island is known to this day as Schoolcraft Island. Other 
explorers, real and pretended, have added to the knowledge 
of the sources of the Mississippi, but Schoolcraft is gen- 
erally acknowledged as the discoverer of Lake Itasca, the 
‘principal reservoir” of the Father of Waters. 

One question remained, however, which has baffled his- 
torians for several generations. Whence came the beauti- 
ful name “Itasca”? At the time of the discovery neither 
Schoolcraft, nor Allen, nor Houghton, nor Boutwell, seems 
to have given a satisfactory explanation of the origin and 
use of this name. In 1853 Mrs. Mary H. Eastman pub- 
lished the American Aboriginal Portfolio, in which she re- 
counts that Itasca was the daughter of Nanabozho, the 
spirit god of the Chippewa, and that her falling tears 
formed the lake. In 1872 Mrs. Eastman declared that 
Schoolcraft had received the story from his Chippewa guide 
180 
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and had told it to her. Schoolcraft apparently supplied 
some foundation for this theory in a poem on the lovely 
Itasca which was included in his Summary Narrative of the 
expeditions of 1820 and 1832 published in 1855. In the 
same book, however, he states that Ozawindib had given 
the Indian name for the lake as “ Omushkés,” which was 
the Chippewa name for elk. 

In 1872 new light was shed on the origin of the name by 

the Reverend William T. Boutwell. Replying to an in- 
quiry as to the origin of the word Itasca, Boutwell declared 
that while paddling slowly across Lake Superior, School- 
craft had turned to him and said: 
I would like to give a name to Elk Lake that will be significant 
or expressive, as the head or true source of the Mississi[ppi]. Can 
you give me any word in Latin or Greek that will convey the idea. 
I replied no one word will express the idea — the nearest | can come 
to it is Veritus Caput — or if you prefer the noun Veritas — you may 
coin something that will meet your wishes. In less than five minutes 
he replied I have got the thing — handing me a slip of paper on which 
. was the word Itasca. . . . It was then & there & in just this manner 
the word, the name Jtasca was coined. The Ojibwas invariably 
called the lake Omushkos Sagaeigun [Elk lake]. 

Thus, at the suggestion of Boutwell, the name “ Itasca’ 
was coined by Schoolcraft, by taking from the expression 
veritas caput the last four letters of the word veritas and 
combining them with the first two letters of the word caput, 
making the new word “Itasca.” It may be added that the 
fanciful creation of new words or names by dividing two 
familiar words and combining the parts, as in the case of 
Itasca, was not uncommon in the period of the Schoolcraft 
explorations. 

Although the Boutwell explanation of the name Itasca 
was generally accepted in the years that followed, some 
writers still clung to the Chippewa legend. And there were 
others who believed that the word might have been derived 
from the Ojibway words “Ja to be, totosh the female 
breast, or origin, and ka a terminal subs, inflection,” the 
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whole ia-totosh-ka signifying a fount. This explanation, 
which originated with Schoolcraft, was actually accepted in 
the 1882 edition of Webster's Dictionary. Students of the 
Dakota language also pointed to a possible origin from the 
language of that nation. 

Boutwell’s explanation received further corroboration 
from the Reverend Jeremiah Porter in a letter written to 
Jacob V. Brower in the early nineties. Porter declared 
that upon the return of Schoolcraft, Houghton, and Allen 
in 1832 “they told me how they had named so beautifully 
the lake from two Latin words.””? 

The question of the origin of the name still remained un- 

solved in 1932, when the Minnesota Historical Society and 
other organizations celebrated at Itasca State Park the cen- 
tennial of the discovery of the source of the Mississippi. 
Hundreds of pages had been written about the park and its 
name, but the matter still lay open to debate. After care- 
fully evaluating the problem Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, 
superintendent of the Minnesota Historical Society, con- 
cluded: 
In the light of Porter’s corroboration, the case at present seems to 
lean toward the Boutwell explanation, though the episode of the 
Latin words may possibly have occurred on the return journey rather 
than on the trip west. It is obvious that something is lacking in the 
evidence, however. It is an intriguing little problem and it is to be 
hoped that from some source will come the key that will unlock the 
mystery.” 

That key—a contemporary verification of Boutwell’s 
veritas caput by a member of the expedition— may now be 

* For earlier discussions in this magazine of the origin of the name 
“ Itasca,” see Edward C. Gale, “ The Legend of Lake Itasca,” Irving H. 
Hart, “ The Origin and Meaning of the Name ‘ Itasca,’” and Theodore 
C. Blegen, “That Name ‘Itasca,’” ante, 12: 215-229, 13: 163-174. 
A fuller account of the Schoolcraft expedition appears in the writer’s 
new book, Steamboating on the Upper Mississippi (Iowa City, 1937). 

* Blegen, ante, 13:174. Dr. Blegen calls attention to a statement of 
the Latin derivation of the name given by Edward D. Neill as early as 


1858, fourteen years before Boutwell published his explanation. See 
ante, 13:166. 
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presented. It comes from Schoolcraft himself! After 
leaving Lake Itasca on July 13, 1832, the day of the dis- 
covery, Schoolcraft hastened down the Mississippi, arriving 
at Fort Snelling eleven days later. On the following day 
—July 25, 1832—he wrote a letter to Dr. Addison 
Philleo, editor of a Galena newspaper, describing the expe- 
dition to the true source of the Mississippi. The contents 
of this letter are all that is needed to substantiate the Bout- 
well explanation.* 
WILLIAM J. PETERSEN 


StaTe Historica Society or lowa 
Iowa City 


SCHOOLCRAFT TO PHILLEO, July 25, 1832 
[From the Galenian, August 22, 1832.] 


St. Peters, July 25th, 1832. 

Dr. AppIsOoN PHILLEO. 
Dear Sir:—I arrived at this place yesterday, from an expedition 
through the Chippewa country on the sources of the Mississippi, ac- 
companied by a detachment of troops under Lieut. Allen of the 5th 
Inf’y. A commanding influence has been exercised, in former years, 
over some part of this extensive region, by the North West Company, 
and since its fall, by the Hudson’s Bay Company, who oppose our 
traderss [sic] strenuously on the lines, and supply their clerks with 
high wines to attract the Indian population to their posts. — Politi- 
cal and commercial honor go together, and the former is made 
subservient to the latter. Medals and flags are, I am informed, dis- 
tributed by them to Indians living within the boundaries of the United 
States. Old prejudices are kept alive, and new ones are excited. 
The strife for furs merges every thing else. And if it is not marked 
by the sanguinary acts, which characterize the last years of the rivalry 
for the fur trade carried on among themselves, it is not less ardently, 
recklessly and successfully pursued, with respect to American traders. 

Many of the Chippewas on Lake Superior, and in the region of 

* The letter is reprinted herewith from Philleo’s paper, the Galenian, 
for August 22, 1832. A file of the paper is in the possession of the Chi- 


cago Historical Society. The letter was reprinted, with some variations, 
in Niles’ Register, 43:227 (December 1, 1832). 
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Lac du Flambeau, still visit the British posts in Upper Canada to 
procure the presents which are annually distributed there. I met a 
large party, in a canoe,* who were destined for the British post at 
Penetanguishine. And these men would pass Fort Brady, on their 
“outward, and inward route.® 

To counteract the political influence thus exerted, has been among 
the objects of the expedition, and to keep them at peace with the 
Government and with each other. The latter has been a task of 
difficulty, as the state of hostile feeling among the Chippewas and 
Sioux has acquired the inveteracy of a hereditary feud. War parties 
are continually trespassing upon the territorial boundaries of each 
other. And fresh scalps have been danced® (round) at Red lake, 
Cass lake, and Leech lake during the time of my passing through 
the country. War has been the engrossing theme, and it has not been 
an easy task to declare pacific measures, and enforce them with argu- 
ments which a savage people could appreciate, while the war drums 
and the scalp yell were sent forth from other parts of the premises. 

We found the waters of the Mississippi in a good state for ascend- 
ing, and I availed myself of this circumstance to carry into effect, the 
desire of visiting its actual sources, a point which has continued to be 
problematical in our geography. Pike placed it at Leech lake in 1806. 
Gov. Cass carried it much further north, and left it at Red Cedar 
lake in 1820. But it was then ascertained that its sources were con- 
siderably north and west of that lake. I encamped the expedition 
and troops and heavy baggage at this lake, and proceeded up the river 
in five small birch canoes, capable of containing one man and his bed, 
in addition to the Indian and Canadian who conducted it. The Mis- 
sissippi ? expands into several lakes, the largest of which is called lac 
Traverse [Bemidji]. A few miles above this it forms into a south 
west and north west branch. We ascended the latter, through a 


‘In Niles’ Register, this statement reads: “We met a large party in 
canoes.” 

* Fort Brady was located on the present site of Sault Ste. Marie in 
1822 by Colonel Hugh Brady with two hundred and fifty men. Pene- 
tanguishine was the post to which the British removed following the 
evacuation of Drummond Island in 1828. It was located on the eastern 
end of Georgian Bay. 

* This word is followed by the phrase, “ after the Indian manner,” in 
Niles’ Register. 

* Following this word, the phrase “ above this point” appears in Niles’ 
Register. 
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[n]umber of lakes to its source in a small creek. From thence we 
made a portage of 6 miles, with our canoes, into La Biche or Itasca 
lake (from a derivation of the expression veritas caput) which is the 
true source of this celebrated stream, being at the same time, its most 
western and northern head.* This lake is about 7 miles long, having 
somewhat the shape of the letter Y. It has clear water and pleasant 
woody shores. It has a single island, upon which I landed, caused 
some trees to be felled, and hoisted the national flag. I left this flag 
flying, and proceeded down the N. W. or main fork. A descent of 
about 180 miles brought us back to our party at Red Cedar, a Cape 
lake.® 
Very respectfully, dear sir, 
Your friend & obed’t serv’t, 
H. R. ScHoorcrart, I. A. 


THE NUMERALS ON THE KENSINGTON 
RUNE STONE 


The numerical symbols on the Kensington rune stone 


thave received surprisingly little attention from critics. 


These symbols are f—, FEERE, and $, Ole Worm has 
shown that these correspond to 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, and 10, re- 
spectively.! Worm gives the symbol for 10 as ¢, but we 
may well accept F as a variant, since it carries out a simi- 
lar system of doubling. 

It is apparent that the system of forming these numerical 
symbols is very similar to that of forming Roman numerals, 
and that it is basically different from the Arabic numeral 


*The two preceding sentences vary considerably in Niles’ Register, 
where they read: “ We ascended the former, through a number of lakes, 
to its source, in a small creek; being an inlet into a lake. From thence 
we made a portage of six miles, with our canoes, into La Biche or Ibasca 
[sic] lake, — (the latter being a derivative from veritas caput), which 
is the true source of this celebrated stream, being at the same time its 
most northern head.” 

*In Niles’ Register, the last three words have been corrected to read, 
“or Cass Lake.” 

*Ole Worm, Fasti Danici (Copenhagen, 1643). Worm’s plate is re- 
produced in Hjalmar R. Holand, The Kensington Stone, 185 (Ephraim, 
Wisconsin, 1932). 
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system. In the Roman system the values of the symbols 
are invariant. Thus V and X have the values five and ten 
whether written by themselves or in combination with other 
symbols, as, for example, in XIV, XIX, or VIII. The 
system resembles that commonly used today in making 
tallies: a stroke is recorded for each of the first four items 
tallied, and the fifth is recorded by crossing off the first 
four; the second group of five is tallied in the same way, 
but at ten the two groups of five are crossed off. Thus 
fourteen would appear as P44-4H11 1111, and twenty-two, as 
Ttt-4+41 PITH 11. The value is found by counting the 
strokes; but for convenience certain symbols are allowed 
to stand for specified numbers of strokes. Similarly, in the 
Roman notation, V stands for five strokes, X (X) for two 
V’s or ten strokes, and the like. In the runic system the 
strokes are horizontal instead of vertical; a loop, D, 
stands for five strokes and an oval, © (C)) for two loops. 

In the Arabic system, however, the values of the symbols 
are not invariant, but are entirely dependent upon their 
position. Thus 5 alone represents five, but 5 moved one 
space to the left, as in 52, represents fifty, and 5 moved 
two spaces to the left, as in 521, represents five hundred. 
Thus 14 represents not one plus four, but ten plus four; 22 
represents not two plus two, but twenty plus two. Simi- 
larly, 1362 represents one thousand plus three hundred plus 
sixty plus two. 

Now, combined symbols appear on the stone in three in- 
stances, [ F, FF, and [ FPF, which have been interpreted by 
Mr. Holand as meaning 14, 22, and 1362, respectively. 
Both the Arabic and the runic systems were in use in the 
year 1362, though few were familiar with the former, and 
it seems highly improbable that a person living at that time 
would have confused them. Yet the three combined sym- 
bols definitely represent the use of runic symbols in the 
Arabic system. In the runic system fourteen would be writ- 
ten not [F, but $, twenty-two would have been written 
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not FF, but @, and 1362 could only have been written by 
the use of higher symbols. 

It appears, therefore, that the values 14, 22, and 1362 
would not have been represented in the year 1362 by the 
three combined symbols appearing on the stone. On the 
other hand, it appears that these three combined symbols 
would not have been used to represent any other values 
either. To make this latter point clear let us attempt to 
evaluate the symbols. Translating them into the familiar 
Roman notation, we would have 11111, which would be V, 
1111, which would be IV, and 1 111 VI 11, which would be 
twelve. But if the engraver of the stone had wished to 
write 5, 4, and 12 he would have written P,—, and $ The 
three combined runic symbols would, therefore, have no 
meaning if interpreted according to the runic system. They 
can only be interpreted in terms of the Arabic system. 

It appears from the foregoing considerations that the 
engraver of the stone was familiar with the Arabic number 
system but did not understand its basic logic; and that he 
knew the runic symbols only for numbers less than ten and 
did not understand the runic numerals he used. Since this 
is true, then it is very unlikely that the stone was engraved 
in the fourteenth century, and much more likely that it was 
engraved in more recent times. The failure of critics of 
the stone to detect this flaw is a reflection of the fact that 
the error is just such as a modern fabricator would make in 
trying to represent the numbers 14, 22, and 1362 by runic 
symbols. 

A consideration of the numbers used in the St. Gall manu- 
script, dating about the year 900, shows that the old Norse 
had only very primitive number symbols, as the number 37 
is written gar JIIIIMI,--:::--,ere. TTTTTET, and @.? A com- 
parison of the runic symbols used on the stone with the 
Roman symbols shows them to be an adaptation of the lat- 


* George Stephens, The Old Northern Runic Monuments of Scandi- 
navia and England, 4:1 (London, 1884). 
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ter that probably came with the advent of Christianity into 
Scandinavia. Certainly the use of the symbols $$, and 3 
for XIX shows the Latin influence. There may also be 
considerable doubt whether the symbol f was in use as 
early as the year 1362. 

Joun M. Armstrone, M. D. 
St. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


THE CLIMAX FIRE STEEL 


In the March issue of this publication Mr. M. M. Quaife 
has an article on the distribution of fire steels among the 
Indians. This leads him to a brief discussion of a fire steel 
found near Climax, Minnesota, on the bank of the Red 
River. He mentions that I, in my book concerning the 
Kensington stone, have included this find among several 
other ancient implements unearthed in Minnesota as cor- 
roborative proofs of the authenticity of the Kensington 
inscription. He concludes, however, that the “chance dis- 
covery of a fire steel near Climax in 1871 sheds no conceiv- 
able light on this interesting question.” The reason for this 
conclusion, he asserts, is that ‘‘ Mr. Holand evidently over- 
looked . . . the use of fire steels in the Indian trade.” ? 

This is incorrect. I have mentioned the use of fire steels 
among Indians in many of my writings, and I did not sup- 
press it in the book which Mr. Quaife refers to for his in- 
formation. On page 177, in immediate connection with my 
discussion of the Climax fire steel, I say: 

Fire-steels were early introduced among the Indians and specimens 
may be seen in museums. ‘These fire-steels were very crudely made 
and quite small, usually permitting only two fingers of the hand to be 
inserted within the fire-steel. The Climax fire-steel is quite differ- 
ent in size, style, and material from the Indian fire-steels.* 

The overlooking is therefore not mine but Mr. Quaife’s. 

The reason I attach any significance to the Climax fire 

* Quaife, “A Footnote on Fire Steels,” ante, p. 41. 


* Hjalmar R. Holand, The Kensington Stone, 177 (Ephraim, Wiscon- 
sin, 1932). 
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steel is mentioned in the last sentence of the above quota- 
tion: “ The Climax fire-steel is quite different in size, shape 
and material,” that is, in metallurgical composition. Inas- 
much as it is so different, it is worthy of scientific attention. 
I have made numerous inspections and inquiries in many 
museums between the Mississippi River and the Atlantic, 
and I have failed to find any Indian or pioneer fire steels of 


this type. 

But Mr. Quaife quite properly states that “the argument 
from negative evidence . . . is valid only when one ex- 
plores all possible sources of information.”’ In order to 


explore all possible sources of information, I went abroad 
in 1928 and visited a large number of museums in England, 
France, the Netherlands, Germany, and the Scandinavian 
countries. Somewhere in one of these countries the muse- 
ums ought to reveal other fire steels of the same type, unless 
the Climax fire steel were a freak. My search was not in 
vain. In one country, but only in one, I found a museum 


‘containing a large quantity of fire steels of exactly the same 


type as the Climax specimen. This was the university mu- 
seum in Oslo. In order that there should be no doubt 
about this fact, I asked the museum to give me a written 
statement. Here it is: 

Upon request . . . I will state that the fire-steel which carries the same 
mark in its entire form with the spiral ends is of exactly the 


same type as the fire-steels which in great numbers have been found 


in Norwegian graves from the Viking Age. . . . 
[Signed] Ervinp S. ENcetstap* 


Inasmuch as the Climax fire steel is of the Norwegian 
type which goes way back to the Viking Age, there remain 
only two reasonable explanations of its presence here. It 
was either brought over by one of the first settlers in the 

* Holand, Kensington Stone, 176. The Norwegian text of Dr. Engel- 
stad’s statement is as follows: “ Paa Opfordring skal jeg faa meddele at 
det ildstaal some berer samme merke ved hele sin form med de spiralop- 


rullete ender er av ganske samme type som de ildstaal der i mengdevis er 
funnet i norske graver fra vikingetiden.” 
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Climax area, or it was left by some Norwegian explorer 
who penetrated to the Red River before this region was 
settled. In any case it is not an Indian or a French fire 
steel. 

The first alternative is impossible because it was found 
by the first settler in the Climax vicinity, deep in the soil, 
and before the land was plowed.‘ There remains the sec- 
ond alternative—that it was brought in by an early ex- 
plorer. This explorer must have left it there a very long 
time ago, because it was found two feet down in the ground 
in a layer of charcoal and ashes. This implies that it was 
lost while a fire was being made, and it would presumably 
take many hundred years for two feet of soil to accumulate 
above the fire steel. We know of only one party of Norwe- 
gian explorers who are reported to have visited this part of 
America hundreds of years ago. They were the explorers 
mentioned on the Kensington stone as having visited this 
region in 1362. They must have carried just such fire steels 
as this, and their route lay right past the spot where the fire 
steel was found. The only logical conclusion, therefore, is 
that this fire steel is a memento of the explorers who pene- 
trated into the present state of Minnesota in 1362. 

All the facts mentioned above concerning this fire steel, 
including the statement from the Oslo University museum 
that the Climax fire steel is of exactly the same type in all 
details as those in use in Norway in the Middle Ages, are 
mentioned in my book on the Kensington stone, to which 
Mr. Quaife refers for his information. But for some rea- 
son Mr. Quaife does not allude to them. He gives the 
reader the impression that there is nothing peculiar about 
this fire steel — that it is merely an Indian fire steel. Why 
were the facts in the case suppressed ? 

HJALMAR R. HoLanpD 
EPHRAIM, WISCONSIN 


“See affidavits concerning the discovery of the fire steel in Holand, 
Kensington Stone, 167, 168. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


American City: A Rank-and-File History. By CHARLES RUMFORD 
Wa ker. (New York, Farrar & Rinehart, Incorporated, 
1937. xvii, 278 p. Illustrations. $2.50.) 


So this is Minneapolis! More yet it is by title the “ rank-and- 
file history” of an American city. It is neither, but don’t blame the 
author, nor think the book less worth reading, especially if you live 
in Minneapolis or Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, or any major city 
on the Pacific coast. Mr. Walker wrote three vigorous articles on 
labor strife in Minneapolis for the Survey Graphic. They were good 
reporting in the best tradition of Lincoln Steffens and that is high 
praise. With supplementary material these articles deserved being 
put in covers. But the publishers were selling a book and it is fair 
to presume that they supplied the title, and bulked into 275 pages 
material that will not take an evening to read. But it will be an 
evening well spent. 

The heart of the book is the story of the labor war in Minneapolis 
from 1934 to 1936 and it was a war with all the accompaniments of 
skirmishes, strategy, staff stupidity, open battle, dead and wounded, 
and treaties that apparently settled nothing to the complete satisfac- 
tion of all contenders and that might easily have been agreements 
signed by statesmen before hostilities broke out. The two belligerents 
are Truck Drivers Union No. 574 and the labor-baiting, open-shop 
organization, the Citizens’ Alliance. The author leaves you in no 
doubt as to which in his opinion was in the right. He is for Vince 
Dunne and the truck drivers. It is from this standpoint also that 
he presents the role played by Governor Floyd Olson, Mayor Lati- 
mer, the intransigent Communists, the conservative American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Minneapolis dailies, the background figures of the 
empire builders typified in James J. Hill, the state defense council 
of 1917-18, and the leaders of agrarian revolt from Ignatius Donnelly 
to Townley and Congressman Lindbergh. 

The whole story is dramatically told. It moves swiftly through 
the five brief introductory chapters that sketch the dominance of the 
empire builders and the growing unrest first of the farmers and then 
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of urban laborers, each beaten and baffled in their efforts to wring 
security from a political and social order that seemed to yield power 
and wealth to those who exploited the mines and forests and con- 
trolled railroads, banks, industries, and the grain trade. The sketch 
is impressionistic rather than historical. ‘There are gaps and minor 
errors, but after all it adds up to an explanation of the Farmer-Labor 
party with a leader in Floyd Olson who was more significant than 
the party in winning victories after 1930. 

Turning sharply to Minneapolis in 1934, the author sets the stage 
for the struggle any objective observer could see years before was 
inevitable. No matter what later and more dispassionate historians 
leave in the record, they will not be able to expunge these bloody and 
shameful pages from the city’s history. The interpretation of the 
leader of the Citizens’ Alliance is eminently fair and may well stand 
together with its background of the industrialists, good and bad, who 
grouped themselves behind him for the “ American principle,’’ — the 
open shop. They are the proponents of a dying and distorted inter- 
pretation of democracy and, in Mr. Walker’s well-documented 
opinion, represent a city that has no great industrial future. That 
hardly justifies his idealizing Vince Dunne and local 574. With no 
sympathetic foresight among employers, they became the inevitable 
leaders and the voice of labor in one of its most exploited fields. The 
tragedy is that a new day in employer-labor relations broke through 
the smoke of battle. The one person who saw most clearly the rights 
and wrongs and acted vigorously in a difficult political and economic 
crisis was Governor Floyd Olson. Mr. Walker does him less than 
justice. The cultural and educational activities that would have 
rounded out any rank and file history of Minneapolis are dismissed in 
a page or two. In other pages there are vague allusions to some kind 
of proletarian culture that is on the way. 

The bibliography is sketchy and omits the three most helpful items: 
Hick’s Populist Revolt, Blegen’s syllabus of Minnesota history, and 
the article by Henry Bellows in the Review of Reviews for July, 
1928. 

The book will not make any group quite happy, therefore it ought 
to be read by all for the sake of what it says not about the other 
fellow, but about them. 

Guy STANTON Forp 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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Prairie du Chien: French, British, American. By Peter LAWRENCE 
ScanLAN, M.D. (N.p., 1937. xiii, 258 p. $2.50.) 


There are few cities in the United States of such a distinctive fla- 
vor as Prairie du Chien. Even its name is unusual, mispronounced 
daily though it be. To explain its distinctiveness is to recount the 
history of the upper Mississippi Valley for at least two hundred and 
fifty years. That is the task which Dr. Scanlan has set for himself 
in a small volume, whose printing and format are a delight to the 
reader. 

The book is composed of two parts, divided by the year 1800, and 
preceded by an introduction written by Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg 
and a foreword by the author. The profuse annotation, the bibli- 
ography, and the index are all in the best historical tradition, though 
the Galena Gazette is listed without indication of the date of found- 
ing or of the present location of a file. ‘The author has used both 
printed and manuscript material in many libraries and private collec- 
tions. In fact, the book is good proof of what the untrained layman, 
with keen interest and powers of observation, can accomplish in the 
way of producing a scholarly treatise. 

Genealogists will find the lists of explorers and traders of great 
value, but the average reader will probably pass up such a chapter as 
that entitled “The Cardinals,” which lists in detail the members of 
an important voyageur family in Canada and at Prairie du Chien 
without, however, making a single individual come to life. Indeed, 
it may be charged against the author that his chief concern throughout 
the book tends to be genealogical and chronological, rather than truly 
historical. 

Since Prairie du Chien’s story is interwoven inseparably with Min- 
nesota’s, it is not strange to find the volume full of information about 
such figures in Minnesota history as James Aird, Thomas G. Ander- 
son, Alfred Brunson, the Campbells (Scott, Colin, and Duncan), 
Jonathan Carver, Ramsay Crooks, Robert Dickson and his son Wil- 
liam, Hercules Dousman, Du Lhut, Jean Baptiste Faribault, Henry 
Monroe Fisher, Duncan Graham, Rene Godefroy de Linctot, the 
Marins (Claude, Pierre Paul, and Joseph), John Marsh, Nicolas 
Perrot, Samuel Peters, Peter Pond, the Rocques (Joseph and Augus- 
tin), Joseph Rolette, Lord Selkirk, Henry H. Sibley, and Samuel 
Stambaugh. 
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The author has not told Carver’s story well; in fact, he appears to 
be under a misconception concerning Robert Rogers’ plans for Car- 
ver’s expedition. Robert Dickson is referred to on page 75 as “a 
Chippewa interpreter,” a phrase that will surely mislead some unwary 
reader into believing that the Scotsman had Indian blood in his veins. 
Moreover, Dr. Scanlan makes Prairie du Chien the residence of Rob- 
ert Dickson, though the latter’s biographer, Dr. Louis A. Tohill, 
places the residence in the Sioux country near Lake Traverse. This 
biography, by the way, is not cited, nor is the article on Dickson in 
the Dictionary of American Biography. elton and Company on 
paze 105 should surely be Tilton and Company, and there should be 
no s on William A. Aitken’s name (page 109). 

Relatively more attention is given to the fur-trading period than 
to later years, though military affairs and the forts erected at Prairie 
du Chien are emphasized in two chapters. “ Civilian Affairs” in two 
chapters and a very short chapter on “ Indian Councils and Treaties ” 
account for other phases of the settlement’s life between 1800 and the 
Civil War. The author, believing that the events of the period since 
the Civil War “are scarcely history as-yet,” devotes only a page and 
a half to the past seventy-five years. Surely he must be persuaded to 
revise that opinion and bring his story of Prairie du Chien, so admir- 
ably begun, quite up to date. 

Grace Lee Nurte 


MINNESOTA HistTorIcAL SociETY 
St. PAu 


Military Affairs in North America, 1748-1765: Selected Documents 
from the Cumberland Papers in Windsor Castle. Edited by 
STANLEY PARGELLIS, assistant professor of history in Yale Uni- 
versity. (New York and London, D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1936. xxxi, 514 p. Maps. $8.00.) 


These documents will be of prime interest to the military historian, 
for they do more than illustrate the strategy of the war that ended 
French power in North America. They illuminate it. They are 
chosen from the valuable collection made by the Duke of Cumber- 
land who, as head of the British army, deserves more credit than he 
has commonly received. The editor says that he has omitted no im- 
portant paper that might throw light upon such questions as whether 
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the strategy of the successive campaigns was best designed to achieve 
its ends and how far the execution was faulty. The short introduc- 
tory essay provides an excellent background for the study of these 
documents, for it contains a penetrating analysis of fundamental con- 
ditions. Though most of the items here published bear upon the 
problem of strategy in the Seven Years’ War on this continent, others 
have to do with other matters, for the editor felt moved to include 
everything of any value to the historian. Among these are several 
of more particular interest to students of the upper Mississippi region. 
They discuss the policy of maintaining interior posts, and were writ- 
ten at the time of Pontiac’s revolt. Captain Harry Gordon, an en- 
gineer who served under Braddock and Forbes, would have kept only 
a few posts to secure and to be secured by communication over the 
Great Lakes. Colonel William Eyre, chief engineer in America, 
urged a general withdrawal because the posts had lost their value 
when Britain got the whole country. In the event of trouble with 
the Indians, they could easily be brought to time by cutting off the 
supply of arms and ammunition without which they could no longer 
live. 


A. L. Burr 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Solon Robinson, Pioneer and A griculturist: Selected Writings, vol. 2, 
1846-1851 (Indiana Historical Collections, vol. 22). Edited 
by Herpert A. Kewvar, director, McCormick Historical Asso- 
ciation. (Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Bureau, 1936. xvii, 
556 p. Illustrations. $2.00.) 


The review of volume | of this work in Minnesota History for 
September, 1936, delineated the place of Solon Robinson in American 
agricultural history and emphasized the value of his writings as a 
historical source. The careful and thoughtful editing, commented on 
with reference to the first volume, has been continued in the second. 
In addition, the readers are provided with a classified bibliography 
of the historical materials relating to Robinson’s career. 

Like its predecessor, volume 2 encompasses a vast array of topics. 
Its most valuable items are the reports which Robinson made to the 
American Agriculturist of his observations during agricultural tours 
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of Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, the lower South and the Atlantic 
seaboard states from 1848 to 1851. His “Lecture upon the Early 
History of Lake Co., Ind.,” consisting of recollections and observa- 
tions on the genesis of this western county in the thirties and forties, 
constitutes an informing record of the pioneer period of the Middle 
West. 

The reviews of various numbers of the American A griculturist, 
prepared for that publication during 1846 and 1847, show the breadth 
of Robinson’s interests. With ability and ease, he gave his views on 
the French mode of making apple butter, the importation of Merino 
sheep, patent fences, animal diseases, the use of gypsum, the repeal 
of the British corn laws, southern agriculture, the management of 
honey bees, pigsties, strawberries, and so on. 

Robinson’s kind of homely humor appears at its best in such pieces 
as “ Odds and Ends from an Odd End,” “ The Pumpkin Dance and 
Moonlight Race,” narrating an incident which occurred in southern 
Illinois during the presidential campaign of 1848, and the “ Hen 
Show and Hen Fever,” which affords pungent commentary on a poul- 
try exhibit at Boston in 1850. His felicity of expression is indicated 
by the concluding remark of his discussion of “ How to Destroy the 
Canada Thistle.” We are told that “‘ faith without works’ will 
never rid the country of the Canada thistle, any more than in the 
negro’s sermon it could make ‘de hog a gemman in de parler.’” 
And yet I often wondered why the thistles got the better of me when 
I was a youngster on our farm in southern Minnesota. 

Everett E. Epwarps 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Wasuinoton, D. C. 


The Presbyterians, 1783-1840: A Collection of Source Materials 
(Religion on the American Frontier, vol. 2). By WittiaAmM 
Warren Sweet. New York and London, Harper & Brothers, 
1936. xii, 939 p. Maps. $3.50.) 


The second volume in Religion on the American Frontier by 
William Warren Sweet is devoted to the Presbyterians. The first 
part, pages 3 to 125, is a brief history of American Presbyterianism 
from the close of the War of Independence to 1840, and is concerned 
to a large extent with the church as it pushed westward with the 
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frontier. The second part of this stout volume is devoted to docu- 
ments and extracts from documents illustrative of the sect’s history 
during the period under consideration. They consist of minutes of 
synods ; session records of individual churches; data relating to Presby- 
terian educational institutions, the work of Presbyterian missions 
among the Indians, and home missions; two autobiographies of fron- 
tier Presbyterians; and data on the schism in the church that per- 
sisted so many years. A detailed and valuable bibliography, excellent 
maps, a short appendix, and an index complete the volume. It may 
be noted that the index has not caught all the proper names. 

Though the period covered by the volume is too early to be of 
special interest to Minnesota, there are points at which contacts are 
made between even this remote outpost’s Presbyterianism and that of 
the regions farther east. The first known Protestant missionaries to 
the Sioux and Chippewa of the Minnesota country were Alvan Coe 
and Jedediah Stevens, who reached Fort Snelling in 1829 and made 
a determined effort to start missions among both tribes. It is instruc- 
tive to find Coe over a decade earlier urging that a mission and a 
school be established among the Wyandot Indians at Upper Sandusky. 
‘By April 5, 1820, an entry was made in the minutes of the board of 
trustees of the society “stating that an Indian School had been com- 
menced by the Rev. Alvin Coe, of Greenfield,” Ohio. In 1821 he 
was made superintendent of the school. His connection with it was 
apparently of short duration, for on December 9, 1822, he was re- 
ported as assistant in the missionary family at Maumee and desiring 
“to be permitted to engage exclusively in the study of the Indian 
language.” When he was denied this privilege he appears to have 
become insubordinate, for on October 11, 1823, he was before the 
board for discipline. ‘The Board being satisfied that Mr. Coe can- 
not be reconciled to a continuance in the Sole[m]n Se[r]vice in which 
he is engaged ; & feeling unwilling to disclose to the world what they 
deem the irregular & highly reprehensible conduct of Mr. C. in this 
office, —On motion Resolved that he and his family be & they here- 
by are dismissed from the care & patronage of the Westn. Missy. 
Family.” Coe’s later missionary career, both before and after his 
Minnesota experience, has been studied in some detail for the series 
of Indian mission documents that the Minnesota Historical Society is 
preparing for publication. G. L. N. 
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Norwegian Emigrant Songs and Ballads. Edited and translated by 
Tueopore C. BLeGEN and Martin B. Ruvup. Songs har- 
monized by GUNNAR J. MAtmin. (Minneapolis, The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1936. 350 p. $3.00.) 


In this volume Professor Blegen has gathered some three score 
poems, songs, and ballads, all of which have grown out of the early 
years of Norwegian migration to America. He has furnished them 
with introductions severally and collectively, in order to underline 
their significance and to fit them into the vast perspective of emigra- 
tion. Professor Ruud has contributed translations in poetic prose 
which read pleasantly and bring out most fittingly the sense and 
spirit of the originals. Eleven songs are supplied with melodies har- 
monized by Mr. Gunnar Malmin. By this happy co-operation the 
book has become a work of rare value and constant delight. It is a book 
for scholar as well as for connoisseur, for Norwegian and Ameri- 
can alike. Students of literature and language can join the historian 
in finding new ideas and stimuli in this unusual volume. 

Although the reviewer wishes to call attention to some details 
which might have been otherwise, he would emphasize that no critique 
can detract from the outstanding contribution made in this pioneer 
work about pioneers. To begin with, it may be noted that the title 
does not strictly correspond to the nature of the contents. Of the 
sixty compositions reprinted only twenty-four can be described as 
songs and about ten as ballads; the remaining twenty-six are unmis- 
takably art poems, written in measures not intended to be sung and 
distinguished by their literary phraseology from the genuine folk com- 
positions. Furthermore, only a dozen of the sixty were actually 
written by emigrants, and of these only eight in America. The 
poetry herein contained, then, bears much more on the feelings aroused 
in Norway by emigration than on the feelings of the emigrants them- 
selves. 

One may question further whether the editor has not overlooked 
certain poems and songs which might have added materially to his 
collection. One cannot quarrel with his noninclusion of the vast 
mass of immigrant verse printed in Norwegian-American newspapers 
of a later date, for the omission of these is clearly a matter of policy. 
But one wonders why he has not included some of the following of 
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which he was no doubt aware. Bjgrnson’s novel Arne revolves 
around the theme of emigration; and the emigrant’s longing is most 
poignantly expressed in Arne’s song: “Over de hgie fjelde.” Ivar 
Aasen’s Ervingen (1855) is a drama involving the problems which 
led to emigration, and the song “ Her er det Land, som hugar meg 
best” is the song of a returned emigrant. Even more direct in its 
reference is his one-act monologue Sidste Kvelden elder: Gunnbjgrg 
paa Haugen (1887), which describes an emigrant’s last evening in 
Norway, and contains three lyrics. Wergeland’s ‘“ Norway to 
America on the Departure of Ole Bull” (1843) is not primarily 
emigrant literature, yet it was directed to the most famous Norwe- 
gian emigrant of modern times. Henrik Ibsen’s Peer Gynt (1867) 
has as its central figure a man who spent years of his manhood in 
America, and in the madhouse at Cairo pointed satire is directed at 
the emigrants through the figure of Huhu (who incidentally is sup- 
posed to represent either Vinje, who had thought of emigrating, or 
Janson, who did emigrate). Finally, since Norway and Denmark 
were linguistically and culturally joined during much of the nine- 
teenth century, it might not have been amiss to include Christian 
Winther’s famous “ Flugten til Amerika.” That this was familiar 
to the Norwegian emigrants is shown by an allusion in Professor 
Karen Larsen’s recent biography of her father, Laur. Larsen (p. 313). 

An interesting aspect of the songs and ballads is their melodies. 
Apparently not one of these had its own melody, but all were com- 
posed to some current melody or melodic scheme. Eleven melodies 
are here printed, but six are merely named. Of these six at least 
three are familiar and could easily have been found: the chorus from 
Fieldeventyret (p. 83), “ Markje grénast” (p. 31), and “ Vart 
land” (p. 337). The songs on page 67 and 258 were clearly in- 
tended to be sung to the so-called “stevtone,” usually listed under 
the title “Aa Ola, Ola, min eigen ongje.” In all probability the last 
poem “ Korleids dz gjek” is to be sung to the melody of either “ Mil- 
lom bakkar og berg” or “ Dei vil alltid klaga og kyta.” 

The introductions and comments are uniformly illuminating and 
helpful. One regrets, however, that there is no information on page 
53 about Pavels Hielm, author of the very interesting farewell to 
Hans Gasmann. His verses declare him to be an ardent admirer 
of Henrik Wergeland. On page 291 something more about the back- 
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ground to Jonas Lie’s “ Farvel til Glommedalen” would have been 
helpful — something about the speculation in lumber and the financial 
crash to which he alludes, in which Lie himself was involved, and 
which drove him away from Kongsvinger to Oslo to become a writer. 
“The ballad style of Johannes Olsen Veseth’s poem (p. 67) awakens 
an interest in the author which is not satisfied. 

The principle of translation here adopted is praiseworthy because it 
relieves the translator of the usual necessities for paraphrase and pad- 
ding. In his effort to make the translation pleasant, idiomatic Eng- 
lish, however, the translator has occasionally been a bit cavalier with 
his originals. Not that he commits the usual errors of translators — 
his mastery of Norwegian is unimpeachable.'' But one senses a cer- 
tain impatience with the occasional banality of his originals and an 
excessive solicitude for the readability of the text. Thus he renders 
the lines “ Lad Hjertet i den Norske Barm Slaa friskt og varmt til- 
lige” as “ Be brave and true” (p. 150); “Du vidt og bredt har 
bragt os om, du premie har vundet”’ as “ You have brought us safely 
across” (p. 169); and the stanza on page 250 beginning “ Har 
Fedrehjemmet lenger da ingen Magt?” has shrunk to practically 
nothing. Some instances which seem significant to the reviewer are 
the omission of Mrknens, “the desert” (p. 40), utropa, “ much- 
touted” (p. 111), ak, “alas” (p. 171), mo’ aa klein, “ worn and 
ill” (p. 222), mgsamt, “strenuous” (p. 224); the translation of 
rémme, meaning “ thick cream,” as “clotted cream” (p. 69), herre- 
mend, or “ bigwigs,” as “great lords” (p. 121), Frihed, or “ free- 
dom,” as “contentment” (p. 180), and at du er til, meaning “ that 
you are alive,” as “how you are” (p. 311). This reviewer would 
also take issue with such archaisms as “ dales” (p. 32) and “ Garth” 
(p. 208), and with the use of Wineland for Vinland. 

It would be tempting to turn from this critique of details and 
expatiate on some of the fruitful vistas and bypaths opened by this 
volume. One might write at length about the social attitudes re- 
vealed by the poems, or about the linguistic and literary backgrounds 
which have conditioned their mode of expression. First and last the 

* Note, however, from the dialect poems the following: Jentongan, p. 
210, and Smaajentan, p. 219, both translated as singular instead of plural; 
sjglbergen, p. 221, “self-made” instead of “independent,” or “ well- 


fixed”; dei, p. 303, “that” instead of “those”; kva, p. 305, “ shouts” 
instead of “ songs.” 
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book emphasizes once more that the task of the future must lie not 
in the external, but in the internal history of the immigrant. Here 
the historian abuts on the territory of the sociologist, the anthropolo- 
gist, the linguist, the critic, and even the musician. All have their 
gifts for him, and all can contribute something toward a functional 
analysis of the cultural processes of immigration. 

A scarce half dozen misprints in the Norwegian originals probably 
could be traced to the editions from which they were taken. The 
volume is incidentally the more attractive by being a fine piece of 
bookmaking. 

Ernar HAuGEN 


UNIveRSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Mapi!son 


Minnesota and the Junior Citizen. By R. B. MacLean, president, 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota, and H. E. 
FLYNN, director of Minnesota high schools. (St. Paul, Webb 
Publishing Company, 1936. xi, 288 p. Illustrations. $1.40.) 


In his Great Britain: A Study in Civic Loyalty, John Gaus em- 
phasizes what he calls “ the significance of place.” To the reviewer 
it is regrettable that so little time and attention are devoted to local 
resources in the presentation of social studies in the junior and senior 
high schools. The elementary school has done a much better job at 
this point than the secondary school. The authors of Minnesota and 
the Junior Citizen have done a highly competent piece of work in 
tracing the historical development of Minnesota. It is obvious that 
they make no pretense of presenting an exhaustive story, but they give 
enough information to whet one’s appetite. 

If we may so order our conception of the school day as to include 
field trips to points of historic importance and couple these with an 
assimilation of background material, it seems to the reviewer that 
pupil appreciation of and interest in his own community will be en- 
hanced greatly. While it may be argued that “ancestor worship” 
is open to severe criticism, yet pupils ought to be brought up short to 
a realization of the harsh and sacrificial experience of their forebears. 
Our present community having been built upon the achievements of 
the past, it is patently logical that pupils should know the story of 
that past. 


em 
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The second half of the book is given over to a consideration of the 
anatomy of government. Such items as health, recreation, rights, 
privileges, obligations of the citizen, transportation and communica- 
tion, and education are discussed by the authors. Without too much 
moralizing they have made a good case for the salvaging and preserv- 
ing of the resources, human and material, of the community. They 
do an adequate job too, in stressing the imperative need for intelligent, 
participating citizenship not by a few, but by all who make up the 
community. 

E.pon W. Mason 


MarsHALL HicH ScHoo. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
NOTES 


Major Charles Winslow Elliott of Minneapolis (“ The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota’s First Doctor of Philosophy”) is a son of Judge 
Charles Burke Elliott, a portion of whose diary is made public in the 
present number of the magazine. Major Elliott is the author of a 
biography of “ Winfield Scott, the Soldier and the Man,” which is to 
be published this summer by the Macmillan Company. He entered 
the regular army as a second lieutenant in 1908, served in the World 
War, and was retired with the rank of major in 1922. From 1920 to 
1932 Major Elliott was connected with the Manlius School at Man- 
lius, New York, successively as professor of military science and tac- 
tics, history master, and headmaster and director of instruction. Dr. 
John T. Flanagan of the University of Minnesota (‘‘ Captain Mar- 
ryat at Old St. Peter’s”) is well known to readers of this magazine 
as the author of a series of studies dealing with the visits of noted liter- 
ary figures to the Northwest. Professor Agnes M. Larson of St. 
Olaf College (“When Logs and Lumber Ruled Stillwater”) has 
made intensive studies of the lumber industry in the Northwest and is 
writing a book on the subject. Dr. William J. Petersen of the State 
Historical Society of Iowa (‘ Veritas Caput: Itasca”) is the author 
of a book soon to be published by that society on steamboating on 
the upper Mississippi. Dr. John M. Armstrong of St. Paul (“ The 
Numerals on the Kensington Rune Stone’’) will be remembered by 
readers of this magazine as the author of an illuminating article deal- 
ing with the Asiatic cholera in St. Paul (see ante, 14: 288-302). He 
has made extensive researches in medical and other phases of local his- 
tory. Mr. Hjalmar R. Holand (“‘ The Climax Fire Steel”) is the 
author of the Kensington Stone and has contributed several articles to 
this magazine. The reviewers include Dean Guy Stanton Ford of 
the graduate school of the University of Minnesota; Dr. Grace Lee 
Nute, curator of manuscripts for the Minnesota Historical Society ; 
Professor Einar Haugen of the University of Wisconsin, an authority 
in the field of Scandinavian literature; Professor A. L. Burt of the 
University of Minnesota; Mr. Everett E. Edwards, agricultural 
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economist for the United States bureau of agricultural economics and 
the editor of Agricultural History; and Mr. Eldon W. Mason, as- 
sistant principal of the Marshall High School of Minneapolis. 


Plans have been made for the fifteenth annual state historical con- 
vention and summer tour conducted under the auspices of the society. 
A bus chartered for the occasion will leave the Twin Cities on the 
morning of June 18 and will return on June 22. The opening day 
will be marked by two sessions —a luncheon meeting at Little Falls 
and a dinner and evening session at Detroit Lakes. Among the 
speakers at the former place will be Dr. John T. Flanagan of the 
University of Minnesota, who will discuss Edward Eggleston in 
Minnesota. Professor Charles J. Ritchey of Drake University, Des 
Moines, will appear on the evening program to describe some adven- 
tures in hunting for manuscripts of Northwest interest, and the Rev- 
erend Arthur H. Gilmore of St. Paul will read extracts from a diary 
kept by Daniel Hunt in the fifties while engaged in carrying furs 
from the Red River settlements to St. Paul over the old Red River 
trails. On Saturday, June 19, the tourists will proceed to Roseau, 
where they will join the people of the community and members of 
the county historical society in celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
white settlement in the county. An afternoon program has been 
planned with Mr. Eddy E. Billberg, president of the Roseau County 
Historical Society, surveying “Fifty Years of Roseau County,” Mr. 
Harold Lathrop, director of state parks, speaking on the relation 
of state parks to local history, and Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, su- 
perintendent of the state historical society, discussing “Fort St. 
Charles and the Northwest Angle.” A dinner, also to be held at 
Roseau, will be followed by papers on “ Manton Marble and the 
Nobles Expedition of 1859” by Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock, cura- 
tor of the museum of the Minnesota Historical Society, and on 
“Fur Traders and Border Posts” by Dr. Grace Lee Nute, cura- 
tor of manuscripts for the same society. Its president, Mr. Edward 
C. Gale of Minneapolis, will describe an original La Vérendrye 
document in his possession. Sunday, June 20, will be devoted to 
a boat trip on the Lake of the Woods to the Northwest Angle, 
the northernmost point not only in Minnesota but in the United 
States. On this trip the tourists will be given an opportunity 
to inspect the site of Fort St. Charles, which was erected on the 
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southern shore of the present angle in 1732 by the French explorer 
La Vérendrye. His exploits and those of his sons and his nephew in 
the Lake of the Woods country will be the subject of a paper pre- 
sented at American Point, where luncheon will be served. The 
tourists will go to Warroad for an informal dinner on Sunday eve- 
ning. On the following morning they will go to Bemidji, where 
they will attend a luncheon and listen to a number of brief talks. 
The program of the National Parks Service will be discussed by Mr. 
Edward A. Hummel of Omaha, the Indian museum at Cass Lake 
will be described by Mr. F. T. Gustavson of Cass Lake, and a recent 
discovery made by Dr. William J. Petersen of the State Historical 
Society of Iowa in relation to the origin of the name “ Itasca” will be 
announced. At Bemidji the tour will officially end. Tourists who 
travel by bus and any others who desire, however, will go to Douglas 
Lodge at Itasca State Park for the night and will return to the Twin 
Cities on the morning of June 22. 


At a meeting of the society’s executive council on April 12, Mr. 
Bert Fesler of Duluth was elected to membership in the council to 
replace Charles E. Adams of Duluth, who died in October. Follow- 
ing the meeting, a special program in which two speakers participated 
was presented in the auditorium of the Historical Building. Major 
Charles W. Elliott of Minneapolis read extracts from his father’s 
diary for 1888, and Mr. Rodney C. Loehr presented a paper on 
““Minnesota Farmers’ Diaries,” drawing illustrative material from 
diaries preserved in the society’s manuscript division. 


The following fourteen annual members were added to the active 
membership of the society in the first quarter of 1937: Herbert O. 
Albrecht of Springfield, Pennsylvania; Dr. Charles W. Bray of Bi- 
wabik; Mrs. Mary A. Brisley of Robbinsdale; Herbert M. Burns of 
Duluth; Herman J. Doepner of St. Paul; George Fields of San 
Francisco, California; G. A. E. Finlayson of Duluth; Nels B. Han- 
sen of Crookston; Jessie C. Hitchcock of Minneapolis; Sarah Larkin 
(Mrs. A. P. Loening) of Southampton, New York; Ruth S. Lohn 
of Minneapolis; D. N. Sakols of Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Mary C. 
Sands of St. Paul; and John C. Vanek of Chicago. 


The Polk County Historical Society has become an institutional 
member of the society. 
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The society lost five active members by death in the first three 
months of 1937: Dr. Henry S. Plummer of Rochester, January 1; 
Charles E. Villaume of St. Paul, February 2; Oscar Mitchell of 
Duluth, February 17; Robert D. Cone of Minneapolis, March 2; 
and Arthur W. Armatage of Minneapolis, March 20. 


As a special WPA project, nearly three thousand pamphlets in the 
society’s collection have been classified and filed in metal cases. They 
may be readily located by means of subject cards placed in the public 
catalogue. 


A total of 1,594 readers used 8,541 books and pamphlets in the 
society’s library in the first three months of 1937. During the same 
period, in the newspaper division 598 readers consulted 1,077 bound 
volumes of newspapers and 19,397 current issues. The manuscript 
collections of the society have been used by 350 readers during the 
quarter, a number exceeding that for the entire year of 1927. 


Ninety classes and special groups visited the society’s museum dur- 
ing the first quarter of the present year. Of these, twenty-four were 
classes in community life problems from Minneapolis junior high 
schools. A total of 2,657 teachers and pupils came to the Historical 
Building as members of these classes. 


The superintendent presented talks and addresses on “ Immigra- 
tion and the Westward Movement as Reflected in Songs and Bal- 
lads” before the Twin City History Teachers’ Club meeting in 
Minneapolis on February 4, on “A Gallery of Salty Minnesotans” 
before the Rotary Club of St. Paul and the Faculty Women’s Club 
of the University of Minnesota on February 23 and March 20, and 
on the “ Magna Charta of the West” before the Minnesota Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution meeting in St. Paul on March 10. 
He also attended a meeting of the board of the Norwegian-American 
Historical Association in Chicago on February 17, where he discussed 
the editorial program of that organization. Mr. Babcock spoke on 
the society and its work before the Parent-Teacher Association of 
Nokomis Junior High School of Minneapolis on January 26, and on 
“Minnesota Paper Money” before the St. Paul Numismatic Asso- 
ciation on February 9. “A Boyhood at Old Fort Snelling” was 
described by Miss Nute for officers and their wives at the fort on Feb- 
ruary 2 and in a radio talk over station WTCN on March 23; she 
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spoke over the same station on “Old Grand Portage” on March 
16; she presented a “ Bird’s Eye View of Minnesota History” before 
the Cosmopolitan Club of the University of Minnesota on March 6; 
and she described some of her “Adventures in European Research” 
for members of the Macalester Study Club of St. Paul on March 18. 
Miss Ackermann gave illustrated talks on “ Pioneer Days in Minne- 
sota”’ at St. Stephens Lutheran Church of Minneapolis on March 7 
and at the Roosevelt School of South St. Paul on March 11. 


ACCESSIONS 


A large and important collection of the papers of Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, Sr., has been built up for the society with the co-operation of 
his children and other members of his family. The bulk of the papers 
relate to the decade from 1907 to 1917, when Lindbergh was a Min- 
nesota representative in Congress, and to the period between 1917 
and his death in 1924. Others, however, throw light on his activities 
as a business man at Little Falls and on the career of his father, Aug- 
ust Lindbergh, both in Sweden and the United States. The active 
interest of members of the Lindbergh family explains in large measure 
the growth of the collection, which is an example of the effectiveness 
of deliberate planning in the building up of a group of papers. Among 
those whose gifts have been added to the collection are the Con- 
gressman’s daughter, Mrs. Eva Lindbergh Christie; his son, Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh; his widow, Mrs. Evangeline Lindbergh; his 
half-brother, the late Perry Lindbergh; his sisters, Mrs. William 
Butler and Mrs. Joseph Seal; his brother, Mr. Frank Lindbergh; 
and Mr. Martin Engstrom, Mr. Carl Bolander, Mr. C. S. Wright, 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Mrs. A. M. Opsahl, Mr. P. P. Ornberg, Pro- 
fessor Gunnar Westin, Mr. Walter Titus, the Chase National Bank, 
the firm of Edwards, O’Loughlin and George, and Mrs. Marion A. 
Baker. Anyone who has letters or other papers written by this leader 
of American political and economic thought is invited to present them 
to this collection. 


The field notes of the survey for the Sioux-Chippewa boundary 
line authorized by the Indian treaty of Prairie du Chien in 1825 have 
been copied by the photostatic process from the originals filed with 
the division of surveys of the general land office in Washington, D.C. 
The survey was in charge of Major John L. Bean, whose oath of 
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office, together with the affidavits of his assistants, is among the docu- 
ments. The notes cover both the random survey, made from east to 
west, and the true survey, from west to east. Both were made in the 
summer of 1835. The record affords the first scientific account of 
Minnesota geography from the St. Croix to Otter Tail Lake, about 
at the latitude of St. Cloud. 


Fifty-six documents relating to Fort Ridgely and Fort Ripley in 
the period from 1848 to 1885 have been copied for the society by the 
photostatic process from the originals in the war department and 
the general land office in Washington, D.C. Included are data 
on the establishment of the two posts, maps of the two reservations, 
a report on the inspection of the garrisons in 1857, a ground plan of 
Fort Ridgely, giving the location and description of the buildings 
in 1868, and an account dated 1873 of the attempted sale of the Fort 
Ripley reservation. 


The Hutchinson family, Jane Grey Swisshelm, economic condi- 
tions in Minnesota, the burning of the steamer “Galena,” the at- 
tractions of St. Paul, Methodist churches in Minnesota, and the 
growth of Hamline University are among the subjects touched upon 
in articles recently transcribed for the society from the Boston Daily 
Journal for 1851 to 1859 and the Zion’s Herald of Boston for 1879 
to 1881. Files of the papers are in the Boston Public Library and 
the Congregational House in Boston. Calendar cards have been made 
for other items in these newspapers relating to crops, the ginseng 
trade, and politics in Minnesota. 


Accounts of a trip from Massachusetts to Rochester, Minnesota, 
in 1856 and of pioneer life in Olmsted County are included in the 
reminiscences of Miss Marion L. Sloan of Rochester, as recorded in 
an interview by Mrs. Zalia Ratcliff, a worker on the historical rec- 
ords survey. Miss Sloan mentions a visit of Clara Barton, the Red 
Cross organizer, to Rochester in 1859. 


Diaries, time books, and accounts kept in the fifties and sixties by 
Otis A. Pray, a millwright from Maine who settled in Minneapolis 
in 1857, are the gifts of his son and daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert F. Pray of Minneapolis. Pray built flour mills in the frontier 
towns of Minneapolis, Afton, and St. Cloud. 
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Calendar cards for letters received by the Indian office from 1861 
to 1865 have been completed recently by Dr. Newton D. Mereness, 
agent at Washington for a group of midwestern historical societies. 
They indicate that in these years licenses to trade with the Minnesota 
Indians were issued to William H. Forbes, Louis Robert, Clement H. 
Beaulieu, Robert Fairbanks, Francis Roy, Edwin Bell, Nathan My- 
rick, and others. Among other subjects discussed in the letters are 
the activities of Henry Elliott as blacksmith and Nelson Drouillard 
as carpenter for the Indians at Grand Portage, the services of Dr. 
A. W. Daniels and Dr. M. R. Wickersham as physicians for the 
Sioux and the Chippewa, respectively, claims for depredations com- 
mitted by the Sioux in 1862, the removal of the Sioux and the Win- 
nebago from Minnesota, the sale of the Winnebago trust lands, the 
Chippewa treaty of 1863, and the resignation of Thomas J. Galbraith 
as Sioux Indian agent. Information is also to be found in these 
documents about half-breed scrip issued to Nacisse Frenier, Stephen 
Bonga, Angus M. and Francis A. Robertson, and Elizabeth and 
Theodore Borup. 


The parts played by Captain John Jones in the defense of Fort 
- Ridgely in 1862, the Sibley expedition of 1863, and a march to 
Devil’s Lake in 1865 are described in letters and affidavits included 
in a box of his papers presented by his son, Mr. John Henry Jones 
of St. Paul. Among them is a letter written in 1881 by Edwin A. C. 
Hatch, describing the attack on Fort Ridgely. “ We were surrounded 
by Indians most of the time,” he writes, “and several attempts were 
made by the Indians to capture the Post. John Jones late Capt. 
of 34 Minnesota Battery was stationed there as Ordnance Sergeant. 
Owing to the death of Capt. [John S.] Marsh & the illness of Lieut. 
[Thomas P.] Gere he was for a time in charge of the fighting men 
and I think it largely due to his bravery as a man and his soldierly 
qualities that the Fort was saved from capture.” With the papers 
are several contemporary, and hitherto unknown, photographs of Fort 
Ridgely procured by Captain Jones, and small pictures of Camp 
Smith, Camp Parker, and Camp Slaughter on the route of the Sibley 
expedition. 


Muster rolls and official returns for the pay, clothing, and equip- 
ment of members of Company K, Seventh Minnesota Volunteer In- 
fantry, in the Civil War are among the papers of a member of the 


————e 
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company, Captain Theodore G. Carter, recently presented by his 
daughter, Mrs. Nona Hocking of St. Peter. The collection, which 
fills three filing boxes, includes letter books kept at St. Peter from 
1867 to 1876 and at Deadwood, South Dakota, from 1899 to 1906, 
and the minutes of meetings and other papers of the South Dakota 
society of the Sons of the American Revolution from 1899 to 1906. 


Four letters written by Lyman W. Ayer while serving as a mem- 
ber of the Second Battery of Minnesota Light Artillery in the Civil 
War, and a letter written from Crow Wing in 1875 by his mother, 
Mrs. Elizabeth T. Ayer, a missionary to the Chippewa, have been 
presented by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library of St. Paul. 


Mr. William R. Lovell of Livonia Township, Sherburne County, 
who served as a member of Company B, Ninth Minnesota Volunteer 
Infantry, in the Civil War, has presented his reminiscences of the 
defense of Hutchinson in the Sioux War and an account of his im- 
prisonment in the South. 


Sixteen letters written between 1868 and 1878 by Stephen R. 
Riggs, the missionary, extracts from letters written between 1862 and 
1883, and a copy in Riggs’s handwriting of a manuscript by James W. 
Lynd are the gifts of Mr. H. S. Morris of Sisseton, South Dakota, 
a grandson of Riggs. The letters were written to Riggs’s daughter, 
Martha Riggs Morris. 


Six volumes of accounts of the wholesale drug firm of Noyes 
Brothers and Cutler of St. Paul for the years from 1868 to 1919 
and two letter books kept by a member of the firm, Winthrop G. 
Noyes, from 1906 to 1910 have been presented by Mr. Levi T. Jones 
of St. Paul. Some of the letters relate to the activities of the build- 
ing committee of the St. Paul Y.M.C.A., of which Mr. Noyes was 
chairman, the St. Paul Society for the Relief of the Poor, and the 
Minnesota pure food and drug laws. 


Seventeen items from the papers of Randall B. Graves, relating 
to the townsite of Fremont City in Wright County in the sixties, are 
the gifts of Mrs. Alta Graves of Minneapolis. Certificates of shares 
in the townsite are included. 


Eight volumes and some miscellaneous items for the years 1877 to 
1903 from the papers of Emerson Cole, a Minneapolis lumber manu- 
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facturer, have been received from his daughter, Miss Vera Cole of 
Minneapolis. The papers relate to Cole’s business activities as a 
member of the firm of Cole and Hammond and as president of the 
National Building, Loan and Protective Union, later the Pioneer 
Savings and Loan Company of Minneapolis. 


A copy of a poem written by Jennie D. Moore upon graduating 
from the Minneapolis High School in 1879 is the gift of the author, 
| now Mrs. Janet D. Lewis of Los Angeles, California. 


The hotel register of the American House at Renville in the period 
from 1880 to 1886 is the gift of Mr. Allen Dodge of that village. 


A volume of minutes from 1883 to 1891 of the Heart and Hand 
Society, an organization of young men of the First Congregational 
Church of Minneapolis, has been presented by Mrs. Frank M. Boyd 
of Minneapolis. The gift includes a number of printed programs 
and newspaper clippings, some of which relate to the eightieth anni- 
versary celebration of the church in 1931. 


Account books kept in 1894 and 1895 by Thomas K. Gray, a 
“Minneapolis druggist, are among a group of papers received from the 
T. K. Gray Drug Company of Minneapolis. The same firm has 
presented an old-fashioned drug bottle and twelve glass lamp chim- 
neys of various styles and sizes. 


A volume of minutes and printed programs of the annual conven- 
tions of the Waseca County Sunday School Association from 1904 to 
1923 has been presented by Mrs. George Wilson of Waseca. 


Two genealogical charts of the Faribault family in France, Cana- 
da, and the United States from 1669 to 1937 have been presented 
by the compiler, Mr. E. Rodolphe Faribault of Ottawa, Canada. 


The Hennepin County Bar Association has presented biographical 
sketches of the following deceased members: George M. Blucker, 
Ernest S. Clary, Horace D. Dickinson, Walter H. Hennesey, Na- 
poleon A. L’Herault, John P. Nelson, Floyd B. Olson, Amasa C. 
Paul, and Mose S. Winthrop. Sketches of Robert R. Brown, George 
E. Childs, and Lester D. Rogers, deceased members of the Waseca 
County Bar Association, have been presented by that organization. 
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Copies of biographical sketches of early residents of Crow Wing 
and Morrison counties, which have been prepared by workers on 
museum projects in those counties, have been filed with the society. 


~ A walnut sewing table that is said to have belonged to Harriet 
Bishop is the gift of Mrs. C. E. Clifton of Evanston, Illinois. 


Gowns dating from the forties and the seventies, wraps, millinery, 
and dress accessories have been added to the costume collection by 


Mrs. F. L. Washburn of Minneapolis. 


Mr. James K. Ogden of Minneapolis has presented a set of ebony 
doll furniture that he made with a scroll saw about 1880. 


A series of pencil sketches depicting Minnesota and Wisconsin 
scenes, made by W. E. Slosson of New York while on a visit to the 
region in the summer of 1883, has been presented by Mr. Arthur E. 
Gilbert of New York, through the courtesy of Professor R. A. Gort- 
ner of the University of Minnesota. The drawings, which were 
made in a small notebook, include sketches of scenes at Fort Snelling, 
Minnehaha Falls, Lake Minnetonka, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Lake St. Croix. A drawing of the Bijou Opera House of Minne- 
apolis is the gift of Mr. Theodore Hays of Minneapolis. Pastel por- 
traits of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Rouleau of St. Paul have been received 
from Miss Rose Trombley of St. Paul, and a pastel portrait of Dr. 
B. H. Ogden of St. Paul is the gift of his widow. 

















NEWS AND COMMENT 


“At its worst the pioneer’s world offered to even the most barren 
of lives, something of amusement, of social relationship, of joys and 
sorrows over and beyond the material, and at its best a richness of 
background which afforded a setting for lives more complete and rich 
in many respects than is possible today.” Thus writes R. Carlyle 
Buley in presenting “Glimpses of Pioneer Mid-west Social and 
Cultural History” in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for 
March. Amusements enjoyed by the frontiersman, his clothes, his 
speech, his sense of humor, his table manners, his morals, his attitude 
toward drinking and temperance, his “ lack of respect towards sover- 
eign authority,” and many other subjects are discussed, and all are 
richly illustrated with examples drawn from travel narratives, news- 
papers, and other contemporary sources, largely for the area of Ohio 
and Indiana before 1850. The writer concludes that the “cultural 
life, and the institutions of the pioneers were as fresh and simple as 
“the log houses which they built, inelegant and crude, but with lasting 
qualities.” A valuable study of the “Swedish-American Press and 
the Election of 1892” is contributed by O. Fritiof Ander to the same 
issue of the Review. 


The completion of the Dictionary of Books Relating to America, 
from Its Discovery to the Present Time, begun by Joseph Sabin in 
1868, should have a special interest for readers of this magazine, since 
the final volumes were issued under the editorship of Mr. R. W. G. 
Vail, a former librarian on the staff of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety. In 1930 he became joint editor with Dr. Wilberforce Eames, 
who had taken over the task left unfinished upon the death of Sabin 
in 1881. The magnitude of their undertaking may be judged from 
the fact that the work as completed in 1936 consists of 172 parts 
and that it ends with serial number 106413. Among the librarians 
whose contributions to the Dictionary are given special recognition by 
Mr. Vail in his “ Introduction” is Miss Elsa Nordin of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society. It may be added that this society owns a 
complete set of Sabin. 
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A critical discussion of “‘ The Pulitzer Prize in History” and the 
books for which it has been awarded since 1926 is contributed by 
Bernard DeVoto to the Saturday Review of Literature for March 
13. Mr. DeVoto makes special mention of two books published in 
Minnesota in 1931, one by the University of Minnesota Press and 
the other by the Norwegian-American Historical Association — the 
Populist Revolt by John D. Hicks and Norwegian Migration to 
America by Theodore C. Blegen—and offers the opinion that they 
“are better books than some that have received the prize in other 
years, and much more entitled to it than General Pershing’s” narra- 
tive of his experiences in the World War, which received the award 


in 1931. B.L.H. 


Information about thirty-five Minnesota historical organizations 
is to be found in a booklet entitled Historical Societies in the United 
States and Canada; A Handbook, which has been published by the 
Conference of Historical Societies (Indianapolis, 1936. 136 p.). 
According to Dr. Christopher B. Coleman, secretary of the confer- 
ence, who supplies a “ Foreword,” the Handbook “is intended to be, 
first, a current address book of historical societies and similar histori- 
cal organizations in the United States and Canada and, second, an 
introductory source of information about their more salient activities 
and resources.” 


The National Archives has announced that a guide to the federal 
archives of the United States is being compiled on the basis of in- 
formation assembled by deputy examiners who are making preliminary 
surveys of material in Washington and by WPA workers engaged 
in a survey of records to be found outside the District of Columbia. 
“The guide will be published in parts as completed, and each part 
will describe the records, both in and outside of Washington, of one 
of the major agencies of the Government or of a group of minor 
agencies.” 


The part played by the Daughters of the American Revolution 
in the organization of the historical records survey under the WPA 
is emphasized by Jean Stephenson and Ellen S. Woodward in an 
article entitled “ Rediscovering the Nation’s Records,” which appears 
in the Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine for Novem- 
ber, 1936. The work of the survey is described as “probably the 
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greatest single contribution to historical and genealogical research that 
can be made, and one that is of far-reaching consequences.” 


The treaties of 1837, particularly that negotiated at Washington 
with northwest Indians, including Sioux from the Minnesota coun- 
try, are the subject of a brief article by William J. Petersen entitled 
“The Second Purchase” in the Palimpsest for March. The experi- 
ences of the Indians — Sioux, Sauks, and Foxes — who went to Wash- 
ington are described. 


The comings and goings of David Thompson in the West from 
1801 to 1822, including many visits to Grand Portage and Fort Wil- 
liam, are described by J. B. Tyrrell, the editor of Thompson’s Narra- 
tive, in an article on “ David Thompson and the Columbia River,” 
which appears in the Canadian Historical Review for March. His 
article is published in answer to one on “ The North West Company’s 
Columbian Enterprise and David Thompson” by Arthur S. Morton 
in the September issue of the same magazine. Mr. Tyrrell contends 
that Duncan McGillivray was at Grand Portage in 1801, when, 
according to Professor Morton, with Thompson he “crossed the 
Rocky mountains to the Columbia river near its source.” 


’ 


“The Gallant Captain and Brother Jonathan” is the title under 
which Arno Bader describes the American travels of Captain Fred- 
erick Marryat in the autumn number of the Colophon. The author 
does not mention the British visitor’s journey to the upper Mississippi 
and Mendota in the summer of 1838. 


References to the Schoolcraft family and a sketch of the career 
of Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, which appear in Arthur B. Gregg’s 
volume on Old Hellebergh (Altamont, New York, 1936), give a 
Minnesota interest to this history of the New York community in 
which the discoverer of Lake Itasca was born. Schoolcraft’s exploits 
as explorer and Indian agent and his contributions to science and 
literature are outlined briefly. Of special interest are the record of 
his baptism in the Dutch Reformed Church at Heilebergh, and ac- 
counts of his parents, his education, and his connections with the glass 
factories of the neighborhood. Mr. Gregg announces that corre- 
spondence between Schoolcraft and his father “ regarding the early 


glass making in New York state has been unearthed by Harry Hall 
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White and will form the basis of a book on the Schoolcrafts.”” Mr. 
Gregg’s narrative, which is based largely upon contemporary and 
manuscript sources, is an unusual and valuable community history. 


Following the Riel rebellion of 1869, the “ misunderstanding con- 
cerning an amnesty to those involved in the rebellion did more than 
any other factor to delay the return of harmony,” writes Jonas A. 
Jonasson in a discussion of “The Red River Amnesty Question,” 
published in the Pacific Historical Review for March. He points out 
that it was not until 1875 that a general amnesty for all except the 
leaders of the rebellion was proclaimed. 


“ Early pictorial records of the scenery and aborigines of Canada 
to be found in the work of Paul Kane, Alexander Hunter Murray, 
and R. M. Ballantyne are discussed by W. J. Phillips in an article 
entitled “Art in the Archives” which appears in the March issue of 
the Beaver. Kane, according to the author, “has a place in Canadian 
art, and it is secure because of the anthropological and historical 
aspects of his work.” Murray and Ballantyne were in the service 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which encouraged their artisitic 
endeavors. Ballantyne’s descriptions of the Red River country and 
of the Lake of the Woods, which he visited in 1841, are quoted. 
“Red River Settlement is,” he wrote, “an oasis in the desert . . . on 
one of the vast prairies of North America.” He found the Red 
River “neither grand nor picturesque.” Of the Lake of the Woods, 
however, he wrote: “ There is nothing, I think, better calculated to 
awaken the more solemn feeling of our nature . . . than these noble 
lakes, studded with innumerable islets suddenly bursting on the trav- 
eller’s view as he emerges from the sombre forest rivers of the Ameri- 
can wilderness.” Reproductions of Canadian scenes by the three 
artists under discussion illustrate the article. 


The history of the Canadian north shore of Lake Superior receives 
considerable attention in the “Golden Jubilee” edition of the Daily 
Times-Journal of Fort William, issued on February 23. ‘“ The port 
at the mouth of the Kaministiquia river was only just emerging from 
the status of a fur-traders’ fort into that of a modern harbor” in 
1887, when the Fort William Journal, the first daily newspaper in 
the community, was established, according to a writer for this issue. 
Among the subjects of more than local interest discussed in the num- 
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ber are transportation by rail and boat, particularly shipping on the 
Great Lakes, and wheat raising in the region to the west of Fort 
William. 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


The appearance of volume 20 of the Dictionary of American Biog- 

raphy marks the completion of this invaluable reference work, which 
has been made available to scholars through the efforts of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies (New York, 1936). Appropri- 
ately, the final volume includes a “ Brief Account of the Enterprise,” 
in which is outlined the story of its organization and progress since 
1924, when it was planned. The completed work contains the biog- 
raphies of 13,633 persons. Here, writes Professor Allan Nevins, is 
a “monument in which the nation might well take more pride than 
in Boulder Dam or the Golden Gate Bridge.” In these twenty 
stout volumes, he asserts, “is more of our history than has ever before 
been written.” The question may well be asked, How much of 
Minnesota history is to be found in the Dictionary? A survey re- 
veals that the careers of 258 of the individuals whose biographies 
appear therein are in some way identified with the North Star State. 
Nine are to be found in the final volume; sketches of the others have 
been called to the attention of readers of this magazine as each volume 
of the Dictionary has appeared. The roles played in the history of 
the state and the nation by Minnesota doctors, lawyers, politicians, 
artists, authors, historians, journalists, explorers, fur traders, Indian 
chiefs, churchmen, missionaries, soldiers, scientists, educators, business 
men, and others are here given recognition, often for the first time in 
a work of national scope. In these volumes, writes Mr. Nevins, 
“scores, in some volumes even hundreds, of small men and women for 
the first time take their due place in our history.” He insists that 
it is this array of second-rank people, “each with some noteworthy 
relation to the general stream of the past, which gives these twenty 
volumes their richness. They populate the American scene. They 
illustrate its variety, energy, color, and scope as no history yet pub- 
lished begins to do.” 

The great variety of individuals included is well illustrated in the 
sketches of Minnesota interest that appear in volume 20. Here are 
to be found accounts of careers as diverse as those of Henry B. 
Whipple, first Protestant Episcopal bishop of Minnesota, and Thomas 
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Coleman Younger, one of the desperadoes captured after the North- 
field bank raid of 1876. These are contributed by Grace Lee Nute 
and W. J. Ghent, respectively. Lester B. Shippee is the author of 
biographies of Joseph A. Wheelock, pioneer St. Paul editor, and 
‘William Windom, representative and senator from Minnesota and 
secretary of the treasury. A sketch of a former secretary and librari- 
an of the Minnesota Historical Society, J. Fletcher Williams, was 
prepared by its present superintendent, Theodore C. Blegen. The 
volume contains also accounts of Frank F. Wesbrook, dean of the 
medical school of the University of Minnesota, by H. E. Robertson; 
of Newton H. and Horace V. Winchell, geologists, by George P. 
Merrill and Philip B. McDonald; and of John G. Woolley, the 
prohibition leader, who practiced law in Minneapolis in the early 
eighties, by W. E. Shea. Why Frederick Weyerhaeuser, the well- 
known lumber magnate, was overlooked is a question difficult to 
answer. Minnesotans will be disappointed to find missing also the 
name of Edwin Whitefield, an American artist who used his talents 
in promoting certain Minnesota townsites in the late fifties. The 
number of important and representative Minnesotans omitted in the 
work as a whole is, however, small. 


An abstract of an address on “ Man and His Habitat”’ presented 
by Professor Darrell H. Davis of the department of geography as one 
of the annual series of Sigma Xi lectures during the past winter at the 
University of Minnesota, appears under the title “ Environment 
Changes in Minnesota” in the Minnesota Alumni Weekly for March 
13. For the period of white occupation, writes Professor Davis, the 
“most significant changes in the physical environment have been 
those in fauna and flora, mineral wealth, drainage conditions and 
soils.” 


Hubert L. Moeller is the author of sixteen elementary articles on 
the “History of Minnesota,” the first of which appeared in the 
Minneapolis Star for February 1. Succeeding articles have been 
published in the Monday issues of the paper. The series opens with 
a brief account of the Minnesota Indian tribes, and later articles deal 
with early explorers, the fur trade, the founding of Fort Snelling, and 
the like. 


“The Farmer-Labor Party of Minnesota” is the subject of two 
articles by Charles R. Walker which appear in the Nation for March 
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13 and 20. The party, writes Mr. Walker, “has functioned actively 
for more than fifteen years. It has four times elected a Governor. 
. . - Today it is no longer a ‘third party’ but the first party of the 
state.” The second article is devoted to a report of an interview 
with the late Governor Olson, in which he discussed the “ nature of 
the party, its practical operation, and its ultimate goal.” 


Ten Years of Publishing by the University of Minnesota Press 
are surveyed in a pamphlet recently issued by the press. Earlier pub- 
lishing ventures of the university, such as that of the seventies and 
eighties of the last century, when the reports of the Geological and 
Natural History Survey of Minnesota were issued, are mentioned ; 
and the organization of the present press in 1925 and the beginning of 
its work of publication in 1927 are described. 


“Names and Personalities in Education in Minnesota” from the 
days when John Marsh conducted classes for the children of officers 
at Fort Snelling to the present are mentioned briefly by A. C. Krey 
in an article in the Minnesota Journal of Education for January. 
He notes the work of the missionaries in establishing schools for 

- Indian children, the arrival of Harriet Bishop at St. Paul, the laying 
of the foundations for a system of education in the territorial period 
by such leaders as Martin McLeod and E. D. Neill, the establish- 
ment of the first normal school at Winona as a result of the efforts 
of Dr. J. D. Ford, and the growth of the state university under Dr. 
Folwell and later leaders. An article dealing with “ Public School 
Support in Minnesota — State Aid” by Fred Engelhardt and T. J. 
Berning appears in the February issue of the Journal. The authors 
deal chiefly with legislation by means of which Minnesota schools 
have obtained state aid from 1878 to the present. 


The role of the Scandinavians in Minnesota life is treated breezily 
and superficially by William Seabrook in an article entitled “ Im- 
ported Americans,” which appears in the March issue of the 4 meri- 
can. Much of his information was drawn from interviews with 
Scandinavian-Americans —a farmer, a university professor, a musi- 
cian, an author, a housewife, and the like. Visits to a rural com- 
munity, to Minneapolis, to the state Capitol in St. Paul, to St. Olaf 
College, and to the lumbering and mining areas of northern Minne- 
sota are described. 
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The hardships endured by traveling men in Minnesota and Dakota 
in the winter of 1881, when most of the railroads in the region were 
blocked by snow, are vividly described by W. W. Bell in a narra- 
tive reprinted in the Hills Crescent for March 4 from a Middlebury, 
Vermont, newspaper of 1892. The writer was snowbound with 
more than a hundred other business men at Worthington late in 
February. “After staying here five days, a party of us decided the 
only way to reach St. Paul would be to foot it,” and despite stormy 
weather they reached that place in safety, Bell records. He relates 
also that the heavy snows and enforced leisure of this severe winter 
made skiing popular. “This was a great winter for sport,” he 
writes, “that being all there was to do to while away the time, and 
men and women, old and young, had to try the Norwegian snow- 
shoe,” which is described as “ about 8 feet long and from 4 to 6 inches 
wide, turned up at the toe.” 


That the “Greyhound Bus System Was Born in Minnesota” is 
revealed in an article about its history which appears in the Minne- 
apolis Star for February 25. In 1914, according to this account, 
“Eric Wickman, whose business career is practically a history of 
commercial bus transportation in America, established the first inter- 
city bus service in the northwest, with Hibbing as headquarters.” 
The first bus took workmen from Hibbing to the nearby mines. In 
1916 a transportation company was organized, and by 1918 it was 
“ operating a fleet of 18 buses throughout the northern part of Minne- 
sota.” 


The first locomotive used in the Minnesota Valley was the “ Shako- 
pee,” which was purchased in a machine shop at Columbus, Ohio, and 
shipped with five flat cars and two box cars “by rail to La Crosse 
and then by barge to Credit Landing” on the present site of Savage. 
This information is presented in an article, published in the Waton- 
wan County Plaindealer of St. James for January 21, about the his- 
tory of the railroad running west from St. Paul to Mankato, St. 
James, and Worthington, which is now part of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Omaha Railway. The road was chartered in 1864, 
and construction began in the following year. Pictures of several 
early locomotives accompany the article. 


The growth of the Railway Express in Minnesota from 1863 to 
the present is outlined in the Daily People’s Press of Owatonna for 
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March 4. The use of stages and steamboats for transporting ex- 
press before the railroads were completed is noted. In 1864 “the 
fur and game business was at its height” in St. Paul, and it “gave 
the Express Company a large tonnage and long haul,” according to 
this account. 


Loca. HIsTorIcAL SOCIETIES 


Monthly meetings of the Anoka County Historical Society were 
held at Anoka on January 4, February 1, and March 1. At the 
March meeting a sketch of J. H. Gates, a pioneer Anoka teacher, by 
Ramsey Benson, was read by Theodore Nelson, and the reasons why 
a historical society is of value to a community were explained by 
U. G. Herrick of Minneapolis. Mr. Herrick declared that the mem- 
bers of a local historical society are banded together “ for the purpose 
of diligent labor in recording not only the history of their own genera- 
tion, but in digging deeply into the past to help uncover and re- 
establish the almost forgotten stories of people and their doings.” He 
advised members of the Anoka County Historical Society to “ pre- 
serve our keepsakes, fill our questionnaires, and spend seven minutes 
each day of our lives in keeping up a daily diary.” Mr. Herrick’s 
paper appears in full in the Anoka Herald for March 10 and 17, and 
Mr. Benson’s narrative is published in the issue for March 24. Mr. 
Herrick has drawn up a useful questionnaire which he is distributing 
widely among pioneer residents of Anoka County. On it he asks for 
information about parentage, education, church and lodge affiliations, 
and the like. When the questionnaires are filled out, he expects to 
turn them over to the state historical society for permanent preserva- 
tion. 


The work of collecting historical material for the Becker County 
Historical Society was discussed by Mr. Harry Peterson at a regular 
meeting of the society, held at Detroit Lakes on January 21. 


In Beltrami County the WPA is assembling historical material 
for preservation by a county historical society, which is being planned. 
The project, which is under the supervision of Mr. Martin Widsten 
of Bemidji, is described in the Blackduck American for January 27. 


Some of the exhibits installed in the new building of the public 
library and the Brown County Historical Society at New Ulm are 
described in the New Ulm Review for February 18. They include 
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photographs, tools, and other objects used in the homes of pioneers, 
and a collection of autographs assembled by Mr. F. W. Johnson of 
New Ulm. The exhibits are arranged on the first floor of the new 
structure, which is described in the Review for February 11 and the 
Brown County Journal for February 5. 


The historical society organized at Cass Lake last December (see 
ante, p. 109) adopted, at a meeting held on March 15, a constitution 
and bylaws and a new name—the Chippewa Region Historical 
Society. Residents of Walker and of the Leech Lake region are 
actively interested in the new organization. The society is co-oper- 
ating in the work of the museum at Cass Lake, which is under the 
direction of Mr. F. T. Gustavson. The museum is particularly in- 
terested in collecting Indian artifacts and objects illustrative of the 
lumber industry in northern Minnesota. 


Minutes of meetings held by the Chippewa County Pioneer Asso- 
ciation in 1870 and 1875 were read at a meeting of the Chippewa 
County Historical Society at Montevideo on March 15. They re- 
vealed that “in establishing a museum, the society is carrying on the 
work started ” by the pioneer organization of the seventies. Extracts 
from a diary kept by Mrs. Frank Stay in 1862, when the Sioux Out- 
break occurred, were read by her daughter, Mrs. Henry Van Dyke. 
Mr. David Fisher, president of the society, announced that the 
organization now has seven cases for the display of historical materials 
and that its museum will be opened to the public in the near future. 


Brief historical descriptions of the objects displayed in the museum 
of the Clay County Historical Society at Moorhead have been pre- 
pared for the use of visitors, according to an announcement in the 
Moorhead Daily News for February 27. 


The register of the museum of the Crow Wing County Historical 
Society at Brainerd shows that more than four thousand visitors 
viewed its exhibits in 1936. This fact was revealed at the annual 
meeting of the society, which was held at Brainerd on February 17. 
During the same period, about eight hundred biographies of pioneers 
were prepared for preservation by the society. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: Dr. A. K. Cohen, president; 
W. A. Spencer, vice president; Mrs. Sarah Heald, secretary; and 
Mrs. J. M. Hayes, treasurer. 
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At a meeting of the Fillmore County Historical Society, held at 
Lanesboro on January 21, Mrs. John Mills of Preston presented 
her reminiscences of pioneer life in Sumner Township. 


Mr. H. J. Hirschheimer of La Crosse, Wisconsin, stresses the need 
for a Houston County historical society in a letter to Mr. H. E. 
Wheaton, which appears in the Hokah Chief for March 4. “ Hous- 
ton County is rich in historical setting,” writes Mr. Hirschheimer. 
“Tt has an interesting history and there are only a few of the pioneers 
left to tell the story.” Among the topics for study by a local histori- 
cal society suggested by the writer are pioneer life and steamboating 
on the Root River. 


The proceedings of the county commissioners of Morrison County 
from 1856, when the county was organized, to 1873 have been copied 
as one feature of a WPA project conducted with the co-operation of 
the Morrison County Historical Society. Biographies of more than 
four hundred pioneers have been compiled for preservation by the 
society. 


“ Henry M. Rice and the Winnebago” was the title of an address 
presented by Theodore Estabrook at a meeting of the Rice County 
Historical Society at Faribault on February 15. It appears in install- 
ments in the Faribault Daily News for February 16, 17, and 18. 
Other speakers on the program were J. W. Astley and Arnold 
Denler, who described the index of Rice County newspapers made by 
WPA workers under the supervision of the historical society. “I 
cannot say too much in praise of this practical index system,” said Mr. 
Astley, who recently located material about early telephone lines in 
Rice County through using it. Excerpts from Faribault papers re- 
lating to telephone service from 1878 to 1897 appear in the News 
for February 19. 


The museum of the Roseau County Historical Society will occupy 
two rooms in a new municipal building, which is nearing completion 
at Roseau. 


A report about the St. Louis County Historical Society and its 
collections of maps, pictures, books, manuscripts, museum objects, and 
the like, prepared by its president, William E. Culkin, appears in the 
Duluth News-Tribune for January 3. The names of the 165 people 
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who constitute the membership of the society are included in the re- 
port. 


Hundreds of objects used and owned by Swift County pioneers 
are now on display in the museum of the Swift County Historical 
Society at Benson, which was officially opened to the public on 
March 30. 


The Watonwan County Historical Society inaugurated at Antrim 
on March 22 a series of monthly meetings featuring the histories of 
the townships in which they are held. About a hundred and twenty- 
five people gathered in the town hall to hear a program of talks, which 
included reviews of the history of the township by Frank Dewar of 
Lewisville and of the story of the local schools by Mary Ellen Lewis 
of Lewisville. A collection of Indian objects, most of which were 
found in the county, was placed on display for the meeting. 


Essays dealing with local history submitted in a contest sponsored 
by the Wilkin County Historical Society have been appearing in the 
Gazette-Telegram of Breckenridge since January 6. The subjects 
and names of the authors of some of the essays follow: the post office 
known as Miller’s Station or Jacksonville, by Bertha Otteson, Jan- 
uary 6; the settlement of Champion Township, by Helen L. Nash, 
January 13; the arrival in covered wagons of a group of Norwegian 
immigrants in 1871, by Mrs. Olaf Lein, January 20; some remi- 
niscences of the late R. A. Partridge, a Campbell pioneer, recorded 
by Virgil Shaffer, February 3; some recollections of Reuben Messer 
of McCauleyville, by his daughter, Mrs. Clarence Cardinal, February 
17; the history of the Breckenridge schools, by Charles E. Holmgren 
and John Schmitt, February 24 and March 3; and the history of 
McCauleyville and Roberts Township, by Mrs. Cardinal, March 17. 


Loca History Items 


The history of the club house owned and used by the Ramsey 
Farmers Club of Anoka County is reviewed by Mrs. Clifton Clark in 
the Anoka Union for March 3. The writer reveals that the building 
was erected by the Ramsey Christian Union Church in 1889, and she 
presents a list of those who contributed to the building fund. 


In a pamphlet entitled The Story of the Old Spoon, Lydia Sohl- 
berg Deere describes the experiences of her grandparents, who emi- 
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grated from Sweden in 1854, lived for a decade on the Wisconsin 
frontier, and finally settled in Douglas County, near Alexandria 
(1937. 51 p.) The writer presents a vivid picture of the country 
store which her grandfather opened on his homestead. “In the store 
was everything that the farmer and his wife needed,” she writes. 
Among the wares were “calicoes and ginghams for the women, suits 
and overalls for the men, shoes and boots . . . red striped stick candy 
. . « boxes of coiled chewing tobacco which looked like rope,” barrels 
of sugar, dried peas, and of “little dried prunes and salt herring and 
mackerel which savored of Norway and Sweden,” garden tools, cut- 
lery, patent medicines, and the like. In exchange for these articles 
fur pelts, cases of eggs, and “ rolls of butter which the women brought 
tied up in squares of cloth” often were accepted. ‘The local post 
office was located in the store and the “ mail stage stopped four times 
a week on its route between Alexandria and Morris. The stage ac- 
commodated passengers also and these mostly were drummers, from 
whom Gustaf bought goods.” Although the book is informing and 
charming, it would have had greater historical value if the autho: 
had used full names and located places with more exactness. 


The first settlement in Oakland Township, Freeborn County, was 
known as the “Tow Head Settlement,” according to the Reverend 
W. E. Thompson, whose account of the community appears in two 
installments in the Glenville Progress for February 4 and 11. A 
large number of poplars grew in the vicinity, and the “ great amount 
of tow or cottony substance from the poplars gave the name to the 
people and the location,” according to the writer. He asserts that the 
first settlers came from Illinois in 1855. 


Plans for a celebration to commemorate the centennial of the 
arrival of the Swiss missionaries, Daniel Gavin and Samuel Dentan, 
in the village of the Sioux chief, Red Wing, are being formulated 
at Red Wing. 


The organization of the Excelsior Pioneer Association, a coloniza- 
tion company that had its origin in New York in 1852, is described in 
a letter written from Excelsior in March, 1858, which is published 
in the Minnetonka Record for February 26. “There were sixty-two 
names enrolled, but only a fraction of the members came,” according 
to the writer of the letter, “and instead of sixty-two families in the 
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village the first winter, there were but three! Thus the Colonial 
Association ended —in moonshine.” The letter also gives interesting 
information about economic and social conditions and about an acad- 
emy. in the new community. Although unsigned, the letter probably 
was written by the Reverend Charles Galpin. 


In a series of articles entitled “The Elegant Eighties in Minne- 
apolis Society,” Agnes von Scholten, formerly society editor for the 
Minneapolis Journal, is presenting in that paper “a story of the de- 
velopment of the city from a social viewpoint.” Her articles have 
been appearing in the Sunday issues of the Journal since January 31. 
She describes costumes worn by women of the eighties, a New Year's 
Eve ball at the West Hotel, sleighing parties, card parties, a fashion- 
able wedding, and the like. 


The minutes of the St. Anthony board of education for 1860 have 
been used by Walton Streighliff in the preparation of an article about 
the early schools of this section of Minneapolis for publication in the 
Minneapolis Tribune for February 21. The author relates that in 
1860 St. Anthony had fewer than a thousand inhabitants of school 
age. Four primary and three intermediate schools were established, 
and before the end of the year a high school was opened. 


An interview with Mr. David Gossler, who was a compositor on 
the Minneapolis Tribune for half a century following 1884, is re- 
ported by Norman Christensen in the Tribune for January 31. 
Printing methods of the eighties, improvements since that time, and 
the Tribune fire of 1889 are among the subjects discussed. 


The history of the New England Furniture Company of Minne- 
apolis, which was established by W. L. Harris in 1887, is the subject 
of an article in the Minneapolis Journal for March 28. Pictures of 
the buildings occupied by the store and of the original force of ten 
that operated the business accompany the article. 


The eighty-second anniversary of the Hokah Chief is commemo- 
rated in its issue for March 18, which includes a sketch of the history 
of the paper by its editor, Herbert Wheaton. He records the serv- 
ices of former editors — Charles Reynolds, who began the publication 
as the Minnesota Leader, Hiram Ostrander, who gave it its present 
name, Henry L. Hohl, and Wesley Moe. 
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In early articles of a series about “Le Sueur County and Its 
Pioneer Citizens,” which has been appearing inthe Le Sueur News- 
Herald since January 6, the Reverend J. H. Sellie tells of the organi- 
zation of the county and the beginnings of settlement. Three of the 
sketches deal with the careers of natives of Le Sueur who gained fame 
— Dr. William J. Mayo, the surgeon, January 27; Tracy R. Bangs, 
jurist, February 3; and George T. Plowman, architect and etcher, 


February 10. 


The record book of the Litchfield Cemetery Association, covering 
the period from its organization in 1870 to 1890, is the basis for an 
article about the early history of the organization in the Litchfield 
Independent for March 3. The original members of the association 
are listed. 


The minutes of the first meeting of the county commissioners of 
Morrison County, which took place on May 1, 1856, appear in 
printed form in the Little Falls Daily Transcript for January 15. 


“Some of the little red school houses that dotted the prairies were 
made of sod” in pioneer Nobles County, according to an article in 
‘the Worthington Globe for February 11. It deals with a school 
opened in Bigelow Township in 1879 in an “abandoned settler’s 
cabin, built of sod, with a roof of timbers and crude shingles and 
small four-light windows.” The teacher was D. D. Potter, a medi- 
cal student. Lists of pupils who attended classes in this primitive 
school are taken from grade books still in existence. A number of 
letters from former residents of Nobles County, describing pioneer 
life in the vicinity, also appear in this issue of the Globe. 


The Tattersall Hotel at High Forest is described as the “oldest 
hotel building in Olmsted County” in the Rochester Post-Bulletin 
for January 13. The days when the inn was the center for the social 
activities of a prosperous community are recalled in this issue, which 
includes a picture of the structure as it now appears. In the issue of 
the same paper for March 3 is an account of the old Metropolitan 
Theater of Rochester, which is being razed to make way for a modern 
store building. Theatrical attractions that have been produced in 
Rochester since 1902, when the theater was built, are listed. 


The opening of St. Mary’s Hospital at Rochester by the sisters 
of St. Francis in 1889 is pictured as a direct result of the cyclone of 
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1883 by Julius W. Haun in an article entitled “ Mercy Rides the 
Clouds,” which appears in the Commonweal for February 12. The 
writer points out that the need for a hospital became apparent after 
the storm, when members of the religious order helped Dr. William 
W. Mayo to care for the injured. 


Recollections of early schools in the vicinity of Stewartville are 
presented by two pioneer residents of the neighborhood, Mrs. Martha 
Bonner Worthy and C. A. Duncanson, in the Stewartville Star for 
January 7 and 14. The settlers of the middle fifties “all turned in 
and built a log school house one-half mile south from the village,” 
according to Mr. Duncanson. ‘‘ There were no desks, the seats were 
made of slabs from the sawmill, supported by legs milk stool fashion. 
. . . The scholars brought along such books as they had.” 


St. Luke’s Hospital at Fergus Falls, which was built with funds 
raised by private subscription in 1902, is the subject of an article in 
the Fergus Falls Daily Journal for March 16. A sketch and a por- 
trait of Dr. O. T. Sherping, one of the founders of the hospital, 
appear in the same paper for March 20. 


Detailed descriptions of living and working conditions in the 
prairie region of northwestern Minnesota in the eighties are presented 
by William A. Marin in a series of articles appearing in the Polk 
County Leader of Crookston (see ante, p. 116). Among the subjects 
discussed are the “ Prairie Primitive,” January 14, “ Booms and Bliz- 
zards,” January 21, “ Life in a Prairie Sod House,” February 11, 18, 
and 25, and early French-Canadian and Norwegian settlers in Polk 
County, March 11 and 18. The Norwegians, the author relates, 
came in after the thirteen towns in the eastern part of the county 
were opened for settlement in 1885. After the coming of the French- 
Canadians, according to Mr. Marin, several towns were given 
French names, “ one of the Crookston weekly papers ran a column in 
the French language,” and a French amateur theatrical society was 
organized. Some sections of the narrative were originally published 
in Minnesota History for June, 1931. 


A “History of White Bear’s Boy Scouts” by Russell Wallin 
appears in three installments in the White Bear Press for January 
8, 29, and February 12. From the organization of the local troop in 
1916, its activities for each year through 1936 are traced. Historical 
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sketches of the churches of White Bear Lake by Otto B. Griffin have 
been appearing in the weekly issues of the Press since February 12. 


Speaking before the students of the local senior high school on 
January 29, Mr. E. Howard Fitz of Fairmont repeated the valedic- 
tory address that he presented when he was graduated from the St. 
Paul high school in 1875. He recalled that his class consisted of 
only seventeen graduates, but that the exercises, which were held in 
the opera house, were attended by fifteen hundred people. Extracts 
from his address appear in the Fairmont Daily Sentinel for Janu- 
ary 29. 


A vivid account of a great blizzard in 1873 by Michael Holden 
appears in the Fairfax Standard for February 11. The writer was 
caught in the storm while hauling wheat from his home at Beaver 
Falls to Willmar. His four companions on the trip perished. 


The progress of journalism in a Minnesota college for half a 
century is described in the Manitou Messenger, the weekly newspaper 
published at St. Olaf College, Northfield, for January 12, which is 
a “Fiftieth Anniversary Issue.” The paper was established as a 
“monthly literary magazine in 1887. 


Poll lists and township records have been used by Frank H. 
Boobar in the preparation of a history of Fair Haven, the first install- 
ment of which appears in the Annandale Advocate for January 14. 
He tells of the first settlers, Thomas C. Partridge, Henry Root, and 
Sylvester Wolcutt, who staked a claim on the site in 1856; of the 
organization of the township in 1859; of the arrival of early settlers, 
including many from Maine; of early town meetings; and the like. 
A copy of the first poll list, which included forty-four names, is in- 
cluded in the installment published on January 28. 


The issue for January 14 of the Record of St. John’s University at 
Collegeville is a fiftieth anniversary edition. It includes a brief his- 
tory of the paper, which was first published in January, 1888, and an 
account of the alumni association organized in 1883. 


“The fencing problem was quite an item” for the pionee:s of the 
sixties, writes Mrs. Francisca L. Spanier in the Richmond Reporter 
for January 28. In this and several later issues she presents reminis- 
cences of pioneer life near Cold Springs, where her father settled in 
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1859. “The first fences were put up of split rails some of which 
were 12 and 14 feet long logged up zig zag about 8 or 10 rails high,” 
she continues. “A little later fence posts came into fashion and poles 
were fastened to the posts with wooden pegs and still later nails were 
used.” 


Extracts from the journal of Elder Edward Ely relating to the 
Rollingstone colony near Winona have been assembled by Mr. Orrin 
F. Smith and published in the Winona Republican-Herald for Febru- 
ary 20 and 22. The colony was established on the present site of 
Minnesota City in 1852 by members of the Western Farm and Village 
Association, most of whom came from the East. The settlers were 
dissatisfied with the original site, however, and many of them soon 
removed to Wabasha Prairie, or Winona. An account by Captain 
Russell Blakeley of the “Dr. Franklin,” the steamboat on which 
many of the settlers traveled up the river from Galena, also appears 
in the issue for February 22. 




















